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‘The Necessity of Religion 


By Phillips P. Elliott 






angles. One of those 
challenges arises from 
‘the old problem of 
whether ethics is enough, and 
whether a complete and satisfy- 
ing service to man can be ren- 
dered apart from any so-called 
distinctly “religious” emphasis. 
For many years this has been a bone of con- 
tention among city social agencies. The pure- 
ly service institutions decry the sentimentality 
and narrowness of the churches and missions. 
The churches refer sometimes with disdain to the 
cold and calculating tone of the settlements’ work. 
Now the same conffict is being seen in college 
Christian Associations. There are not a few today 
who feel that a high-powered activity program 
should be the sum total of an Association’s effort, 
that if a good second-hand book exchange is main- 
tained, an efficient employment bureau managed, 
a number of boys’ clubs conducted, and the Red 
Cross and similar agencies supported, that there 
the Association work may reasonably end. Both 
the helpers and the helped are made better. There 
is no necessity for 
introducing into the 


ve 5 
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ence and direction is left out? Or have we, from 
force of habit and pressure of convention, been 
mumbling meaningless prayers in our Associa- 
tion meetings to a God who seems to have nothing 
to do either for good or for bad, with the actual 
constructive program which the Association is 
trying to carry on? 

It is well to recognize at the outset that there 
is some justification for terming an unselfish de- 
sire to serve in itself a “religious” attitude. One 
“an define the word religion almost at will. But 
here we are concerned with differentiating be- 
tween two emphases—one which concerns itself 
with a program of activities helpful to men, and 
the other which, while perhaps carrying on these 
same activities, adds also a conscious faith in the 
existence and guiding hand of a personal God, 
the key to whose character is supremely given 
in Jesus. The first attitude we might term 
“ethical”; the second would more adequately qua- 
lify as “religious.” 

Is this kind of religious emphasis needed? The 
obvious answer to suggest might be that it is 
needed to meet a normal human craving. The de- 
sire to worship has almost the force of an in- 
stinct. Man has been called “‘a praying animal.” 

He is said to be “‘in- 
curably religious.” 


smooth-running ma- AFTER MILWAUKEE—WHAT? There is a _ natural 
chinery any consid- : ; ; hunger for “Real- 
eration regarding The effective answers to this persistent ques- ity”; for the “Abso- 


God or any such ex- 
ercise as prayer. The 
machinery runs as 
well without God as 
it would with Him. 
This is a worthy 
program, but is it 
worthy enough? Is 
there anything lack- 
ing when conscious 
and continued recog- 
nition of God’s pres- 


the nation. 


task. 


tion will come up from student groups across 
The Intercollegian Committee 
makes bold to prophesy that these answers will 
be in at least the areas dealt with in the articles 
in the first half of this number: 
The area of our insights and convictions. 
The area of our searching for truth. 
The area of organization and fellowship. 
The area of human need and concrete world 


lute”; for fellowship 
with God, that can- 
not long be left un- 
satisfied. Augustine 
has it: “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself 
and our hearts are 
restless until they 
find their rest in 
Thee.” Certainly no 
Christian program is 
adequate if it does 
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not attempt to satisfy this natural spiritual as- 
piration and this need for a communion with God. 

But our question here is chiefly concerned with 
social service activities, and whether the note of 
faith in God can have any helpful part in them. 

I think one answer is that, without a recogni- 
tion of God’s hand in our activities, people do 
not seem to be worth serving. One may be tre- 
mendously enthused over a helpful bit of service 
today, but will the same enthusiasm hold through 
months and years? People are fascinating, but 
irritating; responsive, but dull; idealistic, but 
sordid. Human relationships are subject to the 
greatest fluctuations and discouragements. Only 
a love which stays with people through all the 
drab and disappointing aspects of their lives is 
likely to be of any real or permanent value to 
character. And unless people are worth some- 
thing; unless they have divine potentialities; un- 
less they are seen to be “sons of God” and capable 
of immeasurable development and usefulness, they 
will not seem to be important enough to be given 
a constant sacrifice of money and time and 
strength. As one travels in France even today he 
may see the signs on the freight cars, left since the 
War: “Chevaux 8, Hommes 40.” Men or horses 
— what does it matter—one is worth as much as 
the other, except that horses take up more room 
in a freight car. The world is filled with forces 
today which reduce man to a place where he is 
but one machine among many, and of no greater 
importance or value than an animal, a machine 
gun, or a traction engine. Seen in such a light, 
man is assuredly not worth the sacrifice that 
genuine Christian service demands. 

It is well to keep reminding ourselves that Jesus’ 
constant emphasis was on the supreme worth of 
personality. “Of how much more value is a man 
than a sheep!” Sheep-tending is an important 
and worthy profession. So also is student-tend- 
ing: keeping them supplied with second-hand 
books and jobs. But how much more can the 
relations between men become if there is the 
realization that in every person are wrapped up 
potentialities for great usefulness in worthy 
causes, and that men are capable of responding 
to the challenging call of God to the investment 
of life in sacrificial undertakings! Unless people 
are recognized as having this divine value and 
possibility they are not likely to appear worth 
saving or worth serving. 

We need, then, a renewal of the passion for 
souls which characterized the teaching and the 
work of those who felt that each person saved was 
one more soul snatched from the fires of hell to 
the love of God. Social service alone, apart from 
this sense of the overpowering value of the indi- 
vidual, is likely to turn to the dust and ashes of 
business enterprise. 

Moreover, unless one has a philosophy of life 
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that is essentially religious, it is apt to be a dreary 
business going about conducting boys’ clubs and 
giving out freshman handbooks. A _ religious 
philosophy of life, I take it, will hold that the 
universe is dominated by a divine plan, into which 
man’s life can be fitted, and in which he can rea- 
lize his best nature. The divine plan is concerned 
about such things as idealism and goodness and 
the triumph of spirit. It is directed toward an 
end, perhaps not yet clearly or completely con- 
ceived, but which can best be understood by the 
Christian conception of the Kingdom of God. The 
God whose character is shown by Christ. works 
toward the realization of such an end. Man can 
help, or he can hinder. Through living a life of 
unselfish love, often if not always accompanied 
by a measure of the sacrifice that Jesus found was 
the necessary accompaniment of his life, man 
places himself in harmony with the ongoing sweep 
of God’s purpose for mankind. There is no act 
of service so small that it is not dignified by being 
conceived as part of the kind of world God, with 
man’s help, is trying to build. 

But if there is no plan for the universe, if the 
law of the jungle is the ultimate reality, and 
tooth and claw and chaos are to be the irresistible 
victors, then a helpful act, more or less, is but a 
futile drop in the bucket which cannot hope to 
quench the final disaster. Service is a glorious 
but useless beau geste if it is done in spite of the 
universe. Sparks of idealism can do no more than 
light up the darkness of the inevitable failure of 
all of man’s highest hopes. It is hard to keep up a 
vital concern for one’s fellows, unless by such 
concern one is falling into harmony with a great 
universal concern for mankind. 

If man, therefore, by the reverent arrogance of 
faith, supplementing the highest dictates of his 
own reason, is convinced that the universe is not 
against him but with him as he acts his highest, 
then there is a zest and value attached to service 
to men that does not slacken with the years. The 
universe assumes the mien which F. W. Myers 
wants it to have as he asks the sphinx: “Is the 
universe friendly?” and men have the sense of 
finding themselves as they use unsparingly their 
capacities for sacrificial usefulness. The lov 
which service implies is of the very essence of the 
plan of God, and through this experience and 
practice of human love men are entering into fel- 
lowship with God. 

It is notable that the great social reformers 
have often cast their conception of their mission 
into terms of the call of God. From Amos to 
Jesus, from Livingstone to Rauschenbusch, the 
conviction that God has a purpose, for the world 
and for them, has been the dynamic force which 
has driven men to give their all to serve. William 
Wilberforce, at the peak of his political and so- 

(See page 94) 
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The Religious Experience of Jesus 


By David R. Porter 


Fie) the midst of the world’s chaos and 






co | confusion men are turning to Jesus as 
tee 2Mi the compass needle turns to the North 
MeSH} Pole. He is felt to be a sure guide and 


authority. It is profoundly impressive 
to see in every part of the world baffled minds 
confidently seeking his judgment upon questions 
of personal character and speculative search for 
truth in what the philosophers call the riddle of 
the universe. “There is something touching” 
(says Harnack) “in the anxiety which every one 
shows to re-discover himself, with his own point 
of view and his own circle of interest, this Jesus 
Christ. . . . It is the perennial repetition of the 
spectacle which was seen in the Gnostic movement 
even as early as the second century—a struggle 
on the part of every conceivable tendency of 
thought for the possession of Jesus Christ. 

How do you account for this uniqueness in 
Jesus? Here is an actual fact, not a theory; mil- 
lions of. living men and women put Jesus in a 
class by himself; a man living in one particular 
time, of one particular race and yet an abiding 
authority for all men; the measure and goal alike 
for character and for social reform. Is it any won- 
der that honest men, quite as often outside organ- 
ized religion as within, are searching out his 
secret? Here is something demanding inquiry. 
No fair-minded man can live with second-hand 
opinions before a person of such unique and cen- 
tral significance. 

Each generation gropes for new verbal expres- 
sions of its vital life. It is in itself a commentary 
on our Lord that the varying approaches to him 
by men in diverse ages do not exhaust his re- 
sources. Our own generation most naturally seeks 
its satisfying concepts of religion not in terms of 
theory, dogma or sentiment but in terms of ex- 
perience. It should be congenial to the thinking 
of our time to consider from the experiential 
point of view the place Jesus holds in our thought 
and life. We shall not deal with the doctrines 
and ecclesiastical traditions which he has evoked; 
not because these do not have an important testi- 
mony to bear to his kindling personality as their 
source, but because they more readily lend them- 
selves to misunderstanding. What shall we say 
of Jesus’ personal religious experience and, fur- 
ther, of the experience which may for us be 
mediated through him? 

When we speak of Jesus’ own religious ex- 
perience we base our argument rot on theory but 
on F.ict. It is a consideration of prime import- 
ance thet Christianity thus finds it original valid- 


ity in an event which took place in the plane of 
time, in an historic personality. We must be ready 
to admit a certain risk in such an assumption, a 
risk that if our evidence fail in its sound histor- 
icity the foundations of our faith would be shat- 
tered. It is a risk that we are ready to take. 
There is plenty of scholarship to show that these 
historic foundations are sure. The searchlights 
of scholars for the past five decades have been 
turned on the documents of this period and we 
may safely say that there is no person of anti- 
quity, not excepting the dramatic figures of the 
Grecian and Roman worlds, who is so depend- 
ably portrayed for us as is Jesus of Nazareth. 

Here we have a far more stable basis for faith 
than some of our contemporary theories. There 
are those who attempt to construct their religion 
out of the subjective reactions to their own be- 
havior, or the sum of their immediate social 
ideals. But these are too insecure foundations 
for enduring faith. “One square foot of history 
watered by the blood and tears of men is worth 
more than whole acres of mere theory and aspi- 
ration.” When we start with the experience of 
Jesus we are turning not to a speculative theory 
vut to an historic Fact. From that Fact we can 
deduce not what we or our friends aspire to, but 
what in the plane of the actual we can discern 
of the way God manifests himself to the race of 
men. 

1. The most striking thing which we see in 
Jesus’ own experience is his sure conviction that 
a great Love Energy, that he called “Father,” was 
constantly within him and by his side. In com- 
parison with this conviction everything else that 
befell him was simply of no account. With him 
God was everything and all else beside was nothing 
at all. Nothing that came into his daily realizations 
had significance except in relation to God. Little 
birds in the pathway were thought of as having 
a place in the Father’s care. Not the life of men 
merely, but the very hairs of their head were 
jealously catalogued. Moments of happy human 
fellowship and tragic moments when he was 
hurled against the grim sorrows and death of 
friends were alike, in the checker-board exper- 
ience of life, steadily regarded as sent by the 
Father’s provision. The secret of such a life view 
was hidden only from the “wise and prudent,” 
those who depended upon the seen world about 
them; it is clear to those of childlike hearts, those 
who are sensitive to the persuasions of the spirit 
world which fills and enfolds us all. Buttressed 
by this assurance of God’s accessibility and friend- 
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ly disposition, he marched straight forward 
through life, totally disregarding “trifles like the 
Roman Empire and the capsizing of a boat on a 
stormy lake” and hesitated before a cruel and 
unjust death on a gallows only long enough to be 
sure it was in the Father’s plan for him. 

2. Not only did he live under the calm assur- 
ance of the Father’s accessibility and friendly dis- 
position but also of the Father’s freedom to come 
to his aid everywhere, any time. Perhaps nothing 
is in more striking contrast with our manner of 
thought and life. With feverish zeal we build all 
kinds of double protections around our lives— 
steady income, reputable community standing and 
the reassuring human props of family, friends and 
business associates. Not to take thought for tomor- 
row has come to be regarded as an unthrifty and 
shiftless trait; we prepare to feather our nests as 
soon as possible after college days and give to the 
Church and social reform only the unoccupied 
nooks and crannies of an otherwise “busy and ef- 
fective” life. Jesus recognized the need of no such 
material reinforcements. If men would seek first 
his commonwealth of brotherly men, all “these 
things” would be available—at least as many of 
them as could be made contributory to the great 
spiritual ends of life. Only those aim to secure 
soft raiment who expect to have no place in the 
Father’s family life of ministrant fellowship. It 
is a futile mistake to make big barns, wealthy 
friends, seats at the speakers’ table of life’s ban- 
quet the chief props in life. These things are all 
secondary. The chief thing in life is the reality 
of spiritual forces and the Father is free to act 
on behalf of his children—if they ask, seek, 
knock, stay within calling distance, yield their 
lives without reserve or repression to his fellow- 
ship. Here was “One, the first in history, who 
absolutely trusted the Unseen, who had utter con- 
fidence that Love was at the heart of all things, 
utter confidence also in the Absolute Power of that 
Absolute Love and in the liberty of that Love 
to help him.” 


Human Nature Remarkable 

5. <A corollory of this view of God is Jesus’ 
realization that man is pliable, not fixed; that hu- 
man nature is not subject to inexorable mechan- 
ical laws. Human nature can be “remade,” to use 
Professor Hocking’s phrase. Jesus came to see 
that there are great dormant spiritual energies 
within each of us which the right key can unlock. 
He found that all about him people were bound 
who should be free, were allowing the spiritual 
powers of life to atrophy and die in the presence 
of more apparent but less real physical forces. 

Not a little of our recent thinking is bringing 
us back to Jesus’ conviction and experience on 
this point. As he mused on the potencies within 
his own soul he found them validated by the ex- 
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periences of his first friends. Drifters like Simon 
became rocks; diseases of the body did not need 
disturb the real self of which they were 
an inconsiderable and irradicable part; death 
itself could be surmounted by a personality tin- 
gling enough with God’s vitality. Henry Drum- 
mond, author of “The Ascent of Man,” who was 
so widely known by a previous student genera- 
tion, used to make one of his chief points “The re- 
coverableness of man at his worst.” 


A New World 

+. Jesus was sure that men like this, open to 
the moulding and remaking of the great Love 
Energy of the universe, would together make a 
new social structure. During his youthful ex- 
perience in a normal home and village he came to 
the revolutionary idea that an essential unity 
unites the race. Here was something far deeper 
than an amiable interest in men, women and chil- 
dren. Many men of his time, as of ours, must 
have had that; and he must have seen, as we do, 
its quick limits. We do not include within ow 
genial! fellowship the uncultured, Negroes, foreigi- 
els, or “barbarians” of any sort. With a marvel- 
cus insight Jesus came to see that we were al! 
sons in a Father’s house; that the common 
ments of the race are far more important than 
the perhaps more obvious elements in which we 
are not alike. He saw that the family reiation 
might be excended to all the race. He used the 
word kingdom, borrowed from the political par- 
lance of his day. We may call it by modern 
phrases; it was to be a new social order. He saw 
already a new day dawning for the bound and 
imprisoned of the earth, not by a superimposed 
social structure but by a developing social organ- 
ism in which persons were the vital cells. The 
kingdom would burst out in the world when men 
would allow it to break out in their hearts. 

5. <A limitless devotion to the great ends of 
the Father’s Kingdom gave to Jesus a sense of 
sureness and triumph. He was never caught off 
His guard, no matter how exhausted. All the 
forces of body, mind and spirit were dedicated 
to one great end. He found if His eye was single 
His whole body was full of light. He discovered 
the great drive of life to which all lesser activ- 
ities and interests became contributory. A re- 
reading of the stories of his life give an amazing 
picture of calm and poise in the midst of turmoil 
and tragedy. The record of his unjust trial and 
horrible death on a cross reveal him as the only) 
completely self-possessed person in the picture. 
Some have thought his cry on the cross ““My God 
Why—?” might be a cry of despair. But this may 
be interpreted as Jesus’ identification of himself 
with the corporate sin of his day and his refusal! 
to asolate himself from bearing an undeserved 
share of it. Amazing picture this, of a lonely 
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peasant deserted by his handful of followers stand- 
ing calmly before the august powers of the Church 
of his day and the pompous representatives of 
the Roman Empire, in the unruffled assurance 
that he, not they, was in control of the situation 
and that Time would show him final victory. 

We are intuitively assured that not we, but he 
is right. His life and experience is too good not 
to be true. Somehow the universe is like that. 
Such a manifestation must show us what God is 
like. It is not surprising that in successive 
generations men have used the very highest terms 
they could discover to name him. Such moral 
perfection demonstrates that he is the “Son of 
God.” No name is high enough to signify the 
Truth which he brings with him into the life of 
the race. 

These, al] too briefly stated, are among the dis- 
cernable points in Jesus religious experience. Is 
it to be wondered at that such a striking contrast 
to our confused and impoverished lives, has been 
for countless thousands the source of Light and 
Life. 


A Moral Challenge to Us 


Now it must be obvious that we cannot say 
these very unusual and wholly unique things 
without going on to say more. A historical person- 
ality is evaluated not only for what he himself is 
but also for the effects he produced on those 
around him. Jesus has vitally affected mankind. 
He always reacts upon men, transforming their 
ideas and carrying them on to the acceptance 
of new principles and standards. We do not 
wholly know him until we study his influence upon 
other lives. 

We come to a further fact that demands the 
consideration of any fair-minded seeker for truth: 
How shall we evaluate the experience in the lives 
of others, in every age down to today, who have 
yielded themselves to Jesus’ influence? 

Some students make the mistake of thinking 
about this great fact of Jesus and his experience 
of God as if it were merely objective and abstract 
truth. There are at least two ways in which this 


truth differs from abstract truth which we con- 
sider in intellectual speculation. First, it can 
only be fully understood by those who yield them- 
selves to it just as the glory of a beautiful sunset 
can be appreciated only by one who sees it with 
his own eyes, not by one who reads about it in a 
book. A review of a symphony by a musical 
critic may be ever so satisfying as a review but if 
we are not there we receive no great spiritual up- 
lift and enhancement. So the fact of Jesus is ap- 
prehended only by him who earnestly and honest- 
ly learns to share his secret and goes forward 
in his way. Second, we discover that whenever 
we come into Jesus’ presence he immediately 
makes demands upon us. He differs from other 
historic persons in working response from us. 
I do not feel any such demand when I study of 
Plato or Shakespeare. A period of research in 
Euclid leaves me cold. Millions of people have 
found that a free and fair consideration of Jesus 
Christ at once subjects them to a moral challenge. 

Here then is an avenue of truth which we must 
pursue further. This great fact of Jesus’ re- 
ligious experience leads us on, not at once neces- 
sarily to creeds and metaphysical theories, but to 
experience for ourselves. By a method familiar 
to every student, the method of hypothesis, we 
may be led on to verify the validity of the truth 
in Jesus by what actually happens to us in so 
far as we are willing to yield our lives to His 
sway. What are the main elements in that per- 
sonal experience which we may gain from him. 


He Reveals God 


(a) We may discover a satisfying revelation of 
who God is. I do not mean what we are able to 
produce convincing logical proof of God’s reality. 
God deals with us as sons and it is a cause for 
gratitude that in the very difficulty of working 
through to a satisfying and reasonable faith we 
may enter the fruitful discipline of a spiritual 
fellowship. Such a discipline we would never 
attain if absolute theoretical evidence of God were 
given us on a blueprint. The highest truth came 
to us not through prudent ways of logic but 
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through venture and self-surrender. Jesus him- 
self gives us a striking word, “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” We need not base our 
evidence for such an important matter upon an 
isolated verse of Scripture. The total impression 
of Jesus’ life upon all who came to know him was 
of Something or Someone back of him, working 
through him. St. Paul realized that the light’ of 
the knowledge of God was in the face of Jesus 
Christ. How much truth is here may be seen if 
we ask ourselves just what we know of God which 
Jesus has not manifested to us. Most who have 
tried it would say that nine-tenths at least of 
all we know of God we have found in the revela- 
tion of him that Jesus gave and gives. Amidst 
all our confusion as to philosophical and meta- 
physical conceptions of God we can look away to 
Jesus and see the religious value of God. 

Not a few students are needlessly held back 
from an understanding of God and fellowship with 
him through their inability to work out for them- 
selves a clear-cut and satisfying logical definition 
of God’s nature. What they do not see is that 
there is another way, the way of Jesus, the way 
of faith by which God can as truly be apprehend- 
ed. We are accustomed to this in our scientific 
studies where we advance by the method of 
hypothesis; in business where we base our trans- 
actions upon credit; in medical practice where the 
suggestion of health evokes health. To understand 
how God may be revealed to us let us take as our 
guides either the saints of old or the physchol- 
ogists of today; let us start with the highest revela- 
tion we know which is the revelation in Jesus. 
Let us make the venture of leaning all our weight 
on him and we shall discover that a satisfying 
sense of God is the result. 

Or, let us use another analogy from the familiar 
areas of present-day life. Let us try to understand 
God by watching what he does just as we under- 
stand electricity by what it does. As a matter 
of fact we know almost nothing about electricity 
itself; little by little we have seen it at work and 
have discovered how to utilize its energies. We 
do not hesitate to use electricity because we can- 
not give an intellectually satisfying definition of 
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its nature. We have learned it can light and warm 
our houses, and move our trains and we have cre- 
ated the necessary practical adjustments to allow 
it to serve us in a thousand daily ways. So 
after our speculations as to the nature of God have 
left us on an intellectual sandbar, we may vet 
see the way God operates in our human experience 
as we see how Jesus thought, how he lived, how 
he reacted to life’s fretting problems, how he re- 
garded people and how he faced the future. By 
the method of hypothesis we may adjust our lives 
to him and allow him to work in and through us. 


He Mediates God 


(b) We discover that the power of God is medi- 
ated to us. A revelation of God is not enough. We 
need his power in our lives. Some current ex- 
planations of Jesus are inadequate at this point, 
as if revelation of God in him is like the revelation 
of the sea in a beautiful painting, or the demon 
stration of exact science in a_ proposition 
of geometry. We are not truly evaluating all 
of the Fact of Jesus without going on to say that 
he not only reveals God, but he also mediates 
God. It may be clearly seen from the lives of 
countless disciples of Jesus that a new and hither- 
to unsuspected resource is available for them. 
The effect of Jesus’ influence is such that 
men stand in amazement before him. When in 
every age men have insisted upon the Divinity of 
Christ they have meant at least one great fact; 
namely, that a new and wonderful life was avail- 
able in Jesus which seemed so much like a new 
birth that they must call it a creative act of God. 
He is what Paul was driven to call God’s “un- 
speakable gift.”” Various words have been used in 
the attempt to state this important and unmistak- 
able truth—Jesus is a Savior. He redeems us. It 
is a popular thing now to strive for new phrases 
as we evaluate our experiences; perhaps, how- 
ever, we cannot do any better than Paul did in 
trying to sum up our impression of the very great 
thing that happened with this breaking into life 
of a new creative power—“God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto himself.” 
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Apprehending Truth is Conditional 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


HAT are the conditions for discovering 

the truth about life, for discovering 
God, and coming into intimate relation- 
ship with him? 

1. The first is that which must apply 
to every field of discovery—a knowledge and 
equipment adequate to the task. This is as true 
for the seeker after God as it is for the chemist. 
Yet people think they can embark on this pre- 
eminently difficult and delicate task with no 
equipment save good intentions, and find the truth 
they seek. As Dr. Douglas Adam has said, 
“With some, doubt is an attitude of intellectual! 
adventure, with quite inadequate mental equip- 
ment for the experiment.” ! In this realm, since 
it is philosophy of life we are seeking, the knowl- 
edge needed, the material for our work, is an ade- 
quate experience of life—an experience won 
through our own lives or through intimate knowl- 
edge of the experience of others. I remember my 
own intellectual difficulties about religion when I 
was an undergraduate. I realize now that there 
was not enough knowledge of life there to have in- 
tellectual difficulties about. They were theoreti- 
cal, unreal, childish. It is only in the face of the 
facts of life in all their cruelty and mystery that 
true doubt comes. Too often, in the field of re- 
ligious thought the seeker is like a child trying to 
construct a Brooklyn Bridge out of his toy blocks, 
or searching out the secrets of the heavens with 
a magnifying glass. 





And in this realm equipment adequate to the 
task is a mind able and sufficiently trained to 
grapple with the intricate problems involved. 
This does not mean that only the intellectually 
acute can understand life or discover its secrets, 
for it is of the very essence of spiritual truth that 
it reveals itself to the humble and the simple 
minded. It does mean that only those who pos- 
sess the needed equipment had best dally with the 
intellectual and philosophical problems of religion. 

2. A second condition, which follows closely, is 
the recognition that truth is not the discovery of 
the mind alone, but of the whole personality, for 
truth concerns the whole of life and the whole of 
life is a unit. Truth, therefore, must be our best 
interpretation of the evidence and experience 
which all of life brings. We must realize that, 
when they are functioning fully, all the organs of 
our nature are feeling after truth and leading to- 


Note: This statement is taken from Mr. Van Dusen’s 
new book, “In Quest of Life’s Meaning,” which is to be 
ready January first. (Association Press). 


ward truth—that mysterious and baffling faculty 
which we call intuition; our emotions at their 
highest; the sense of beauty; our wills; most of 
all, our sense of right and wrong, our moral valua- 
tions, the way our natures react to definite issues 
and choices which present themselves. 

Here is one reason why religion is so unreal to 
many people. They are seeking God with their 
minds alone. How unreasonable that is! If the 
mind were the final means of discovering God, 
then religion would become the prerogative of the 
intellectually gifted.2 And that would be blas- 
phemy against God himself. As Bushnell once 
said, “The geometer might as well expect to solve 
his problems by the function of smell as a respon- 
sible soul to find God by the understanding 
alone.”* Yet many of us persist in attempting 
just that. And this tendency to seek God with 
the mind alone is a characteristically modern 
trait. In this day when we are ridding ourselves 
of manifold conceptions of life and when the great 
cry is, “Life is a unity; it cannot be parceled out 
into mind, body, spirit,” we still try to search with 
only our minds in this field of truth-seeking which 
so preeminently involves life as a whole. Truth 
never comes to us fully that way. 

3. There is one further fact to be recognized 
about the nature of truth itself. Not only is it to 
be found only by the whole personality; it is of 
the very nature of truth that it reveals itself only 
one step at a time, and the second step never ap- 
pears until the first has been taken. That does 
not suit us. We want to know the whole story 
before we begin. We want to see the end of the 
path before we start. This is especially true with 
regard to our careers. We say in effect, “Show 
me precisely where this path will land me, and [’ll 
tell you whether I’ll take it. Tell me beforehand 
what you expect me to do if I agree to do your 
will and I’ll tell you whether I’ll agree to do it.” 
Truth does not work that way. There is great 
power in that line of John Henry Newman’s Lead, 
Kindly Light, “I do not ask to see the distant 
scene; one step enough for me.” If truth seems 
a puzzling blur to you, ask yourself the question, 
Have I taken the few steps of duty already clear 

\John Douglas Adam, “Under the Highest Leadership.” 


2“If the mind were the final means of apprehending 
God, we should be reduced at once to the position of Cicero 
with reference to the Roman religion—that only the iu- 
tellectually gifted can be saved.”—Henry B. Wright in 
“The Will of God and a Man’s Life-work.” 


3Horace Bushnell, “The New Life.” 
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to me? The light you seek may wait for that, for 
the quest of truth is an adventure, an adventure 
in which we move forward step by step. Remem- 
ber, too, that to face truth or duty and dodge it, to 
see a step and fail to take it is never to see that 
step quite so clearly again. 

!. Further, no discovery of truth is possible 
without the determination to push through to-an 
answer at whatever cost. The search for truth is 
a struggle; no one has a right to embark on it un- 
less he is determined to see his search through to 
the end, cost what it may. “God’s way with life 
from the ameeba to man has never been to fulfill 
desire but to tempt to effort: From the dawn of 
history God’s way with man has not been to in- 
struct but to tempt to discovery. We should not 
expect the most important of all truth spread out 
like an advertisement, but hidden as a treasure.” 
There is no room for intellectual dilly-dallying 
here. This is the condition of mental earnest- 
HESS, 

5. There is one other and far more funda- 
mental condition, a condition which few of us 
recognize today and yet without which the search 
for truth must be wholly in vain. It is the con- 
dition of moral earnestness—the willingness to re- 
mold your life in accordance with the truth dis- 
covered. 

For truth, as we have said, is a rare flower, the 
supremely delicate thing life holds. Friendship 
as its deepest, another rare flower, never wittingly 
reveals itself unless it is certain of response, ap- 
preciation, and reciprocity from the friend. To 
do so would be gross desecration of one of life’s 
glorious gifts. There must be an attunement of 
life before there can be true friendship. So it 
should be with anything truly noble or good or 
beautiful. Have you ever stood before a great 
painting and heard a stupid tourist make a dis- 
paraging remark about one of the world’s master- 
pieces? To the person with a sense for the beauti- 
ful, it seems that the painting should have been 
screened from those who cannot appreciate it. So, 
too, when one sees a pure child in a circle of coarse 
and cursing men; one feels that the child should 
be screened from coarseness which will not under- 
stand nor respect his fineness. So supremely is 
it with truth. It is possessed of an instinctive re- 
ticence which is laid aside only for those whose 
lives are attuned to it, those who “have eyes which 
see.” 

But there is more in it than that, for, while 
truth is a thing of beauty and screens itself from 
those who cannot or will not appreciate it, truth 
has a characteristic even more fundamental and 
distinctive. Every bit of it, wherever you meet 
it, is charged with moral meaning and moral im- 
plications, implications for the conduct of your 


1Dougal and Emmett, “The Lord of Thought.” 
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own life. Truth is not something to be observed 
and enjoyed; it is something to be seen and acted 
upon. If you should discover that it is true that 
the pure in heart see God, there falls on you im- 
mediate obligation to make your life pure. If you 
should discover that this world of ours can go for- 
ward only through the willingness of men to lose 
their lives for it, there falls on you an immediate 
obligation to throw your life wholly into that 
great task. No glimpse of truth without a cor- 
responding implication for life! And the corollary 
of this is obvious. “It is probably impossible to 
reason an intellectually alert but morally frivolous 
man into belief in God.’ No one discovers truth 
in its fullness unless he binds himself to remold 
his whole life in accordance with the truth dis- 
covered. And he must bind himself in advance. 

jut one’s attitude must go even beyond that. 
Not only willingness to meet the implications of 
the truth discovered, but eagerness, determin- 
ation so to remold life. Not only moral honesty, 
but moral earnestness—an eagerness to throw 
one’s whole life wherever truth points, at what- 
ever cost to one’s self and family and career, at 
whatever sacrifice of old habits and deep preju- 
dices and long-cherished plans. 

So the laying hold of the truth about life is fully 
as much a matter of moral attunement as of intel- 
lectual perception; it is the moral harmonizing of 
life with the life of God himself. How could it be 
otherwise? If it be true that through this vast 
fabric of human life there runs a thread of pur- 
pose which gives to all else its purpose and its 
meaning, then only those who share that purpose 
could possibly understand life’s meaning. If there 
stands at the very center of the Universe a God of 
love, then only those who see life through the 
eyes of love and in the spirit of love can possibly 
see it aright. As surely as the wave length of 
the radio must be properly adjusted to the mes- 
sage to be received, so only he whose heart beats 
in unison with God’s can be sure of the heart beat 
of the Great Companion. People without moral 
purpose or sense of moral responsibility say, “I 
can’t know God.” Heavens, man, how could you? 
You never really know me as friend unless you 
share my best purposes. 
of God! 

Life is a moral challenge—a challenge to be 
done once and for all with petty prides, with in- 
tellectual egotism and social extravagance and 
moral indifference—a challenge to see life as a 
great struggle, and to resolve to spend and be 
spent in that struggle; a struggle that men and 
women and little children shall find life, and that 
what we call the Kingdom of God on earth may 
come. To those who accept that challenge, truth 
and God are increasingly revealed. 


2A. E. Taylor, “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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‘The Church in America and the Church Universal 


By Francis P. Miller 








HERE is no longer a Christian West and 





“Ja . , , 
oy sya heathen East but a world in need of 
(Om) deliverance. Greed, fear, and hate are 


mite NOt peculiar to any race or nation but 
———— thrive wherever men rely upon force as 
the decisive factor in human relations. Force ex- 
presses itself in countless ways. Its most com- 
mon forms are industrial, ecclesiastical, social, 
political, and military. However expressed, in the 
course of time force issues inevitably in war. 

Men are more than usually gullible in the 
presence of coercive force. It secures for them 
so many of the material pleasures of life that they 
are easily blinded to its ultimate consequences. 
Force exists as a continuous field of energy in the 
midst of which and partly by reason of which 
whole nations are able for a time to enjoy un- 
bounded economic prosperity. The citizens 
docilely accept the system force imposes as a fair 
exchange for a glut of radios and Fords. It 
seems nice to be a rabbit when the warren is full 
of golden Easter eggs. Presently the field of force 
concentrates, and its inherent evil is revealed. 
The unsuspecting citizens discover too late that 
the final consequences of force are not peace, pros- 
perity, and progress but a social revolution or 
mobilization for a world war with themselves as 
the conscripts. 

But there is another form of energy also at 
work in the lives of men. It is supremely illus- 
trated in Jesus Christ. Those who share his 
spirit stand in a vital tradition which received 
its fullest expression in his life and which gives 
evidence of being the authentic path of deliver- 
ance for individuals and for society. 

Participation in this vital tradition is not 
limited to any one branch of the Church or to all 
of its branches taken collectively as organized 
religious societies. In fact it is an open question 
whether institutional Christianity in some of its 
phases may not have become the most potent 
agency for stifling the vital tradition. This makes 
it all the more imperative that societies and or- 
ganizations which claim to be the transmission 
agents for the life of Christ should be continu- 
ously subjected to the test of his own religious 
faith. The possibility of even partially realizing 
the ideal of a divine commonwealth depends to a 
considerable extent upon whether the Protestant 
churches in the United States are willing to sub- 
ject themselves rigorously to such a test and re- 
constitute themselves on the basis of the results. 
NOTE: This article, in somewhat fuller form, constitutes 
one chapter of a book edited by Mr. Miller, published by 


Association Press under the title: “The Church and the 
World.” 


There is probably no area where this test is more 
needed than the area of the influence of the 
churches on America’s foreign policy and their 
relations with Christian groups in other con- 
tinents. 

The position of the United States among the 
nations throws an immense responsibility upon 
these churches. America’s economic power will 
be so great within a few decades that the other 
industrial countries cannot successfully compete 
without combining against us. It is impossible 
to forecast precisely the consequences of our hav- 
ing such power, but the main alternatives are 
clear. If the rest of the world remains divided, 
there is some probability that we will impose upon 
Europe and the Orient the principle features of 
our industrial civilization with its concomitant 
mentality and culture. If the rest of the world 
combines, the balance of power policy, discredited 
by the fate of Europe, will secure a new lease on 
life, this time upon a world rather than a con- 
tinental stage. Were such a policy to prevail, 
the ensuing tragedy would be even less relieved 
than the recent tragedy of Europe, for there 
would be no new world in waiting behind the 
scenes to put its enormous reserves at the disposal 
of one contestant or the other. 

The precedent that history knows for a nation 
in our stage of development is the gradual exten- 
sion of control over the rest of the world through 
an economic empire. Fighting has always been 
the accompaniment of such extension of control. 
The other nations are aware of this. Is it sur- 
prising that they are wary when we repudiate 
the League? But the precedents known to history 
are not the limits of possibility. Otherwise there 
would be no evolution. And among possibilities 
one must reckon with the growing influence of a 
community of people who believe that the way 
of deliverance is neither through empire nor 
through balance of power but through mutual aid 
between nations as well as between individuals. 
One would expect the Christian Church to be such 
a community. 


An international community of men of good- 
will is in the making. America has probably 
helped in this as much as any other country. 
There are an increasing number of the ablest 
church leaders who think of missions as the inter- 
flow of life between races—a reciprocity in friend- 
ship from which both races gain. They know that 
unless the church in Japan becomes an expression 
of the spirit of Christ in Japanese forms, it will 
have no survival value and will inflame rather 
than allay the growing hatred for America. The 
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total impact of missions, however, is far from 
realizing this ideal. Paternalism is of all the 
fallen virtues the most reluctant to admit that 
it has become a vice. Missions still exist which 
are little more than agents for foreign civilization 
and as such provoke retaliation by force rather 
than cooperation. Pressure from the indigenous 
churches coupled with more enlightened leader- 
ship in some of the Boards encourages the hope 
that the number of such missions will rapidly 
diminish. It is not yet clear, however, whether 
the American churches are prepared to continue 
assistance on the same scale after paternalistic 
control has been surrendered. They have enor- 
mous resources. Will they be willing to put these 
resources at the disposal of Christian communi- 
ties in other countries without attaching any 
strings or imposing any conditions? It is barely 
possible that they may. In that event an incal- 
culable contribution will be made toward the 
growth of a Christian world society. 

But the Church will forfeit its spiritual leader- 
ship in creating an international community of 
men of goodwill as well as in its relation to econ- 
omic imperialism unless it subjects itself to the 
most drastic scrutiny to rediscover its function 
as the fellowship of those who represent the vital 
tradition incarnate in the life of Jesus. Such self- 
examinations are extraordinarily difficult to 
make. The chance for self-delusion is enormous. 
Emotional stereotypes are capable of completely 
blinding the eye to facts. And there are probably 
no Christian groups in the world so thoroughly 
satisfied with their emotional stereotypes as 
Christian groups in America. Our religious ideas 
and ecclesiastical policies have assumed far more 
completely than we realize the complexion of our 
national self-interest. 

Though the difficulty of securing sufficient 
detachment for self-examination is enormous, the 
test itself is fairly simple. It is briefly this: Do 
the churches today affect society in the same way 
that the life of Jesus affected the society of his 
day? There would be of course considerable dis- 
agreement in selecting the elements in Jesus’ life 
which most profoundly affected his contem- 
poraries. Any dispassionate study of the Gospel 
records, however, will make it impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that as seen from the point of view 
of the leaders of contemporary society Jesus’ life 
was a most disturbing influence. They did not 
think of him as_ soothing, reassuring, and 
ameliorative but as threatening and even hostile. 
Wherever he went, his presence was exactly like 
the new wine in old bottles. There was an inherent 
quality of fermentation about his influence. To 
the established political and ecclesiastical order 
he appeared to be a dangerous revolutionary. But 
his revolutionary intent was not the result of pas- 
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sion for blind rebellion or purposeless destruction. 
It seems rather to have been one aspect of the 
essentially creative power of his personality. 
Creation involves change, and change often in- 
volves rejection. Rejection of outworn aspects 
of our social heritage inevitably arouses violent 
antipathy. In Jesus’ case it caused his death. 
But what seemed an act of rejection to the Phari- 
sees was merely incidental to the act of creation. 
The life and death of Jesus provide overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the central fact about his per- 
sonality was its identity with the nature of crea- 
tion. It was because other persons were recreated 
through his friendship that men began to remem- 
ber him as one who had shown them the path 
of deliverance. 

Are the Protestant denominations a reminder 
of creation or are they the bulwark of the status 
quo? Is it possible to think of them as the 
authentic route for the creative process incarnate 
in the life of Jesus? Does a perpetual renovation 
of the body politic result from their activities? 
Are they identified with the idea of change and 
transformation in individual life and social cus- 
tom? If not, one is forced to conclude that they 
more faithfully perpetuate the static tradition of 
the Temple than the vital tradition of Jesus. 


THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION 
(Continued from page 86) 


cial popularity, dropped it all and said: ‘God has 
set before me two great objects: the suppression of 
slave trade, and the reformation of public morals.” 
There has been no stimulus to the highest type 
of selfish service like the recognition of the fact 
of a friendly God. 

How important it is then, by devotional means 
which will vary according to situation, that we 
feel ourselves and our Associations to be in fel- 
lowship with God, that in all the machinery and 
detail with which Christian work today is sur- 
rounded, we may never lose sight of the divine 
value of human beings, or of the part which we 
can play in the drama of God’s purpose. Nor, 
above all, can any man or any social service or- 
ganization ever find complete usefulness without 
the constant power that comes into the lives of 
those who have honestly sought to know the will 
of God and to walk thereby. Joseph Mazzini in 
one of his “Addresses to the Italian Working 
Men” has this stirring passage: 

The cry which rang out in all the great revolu- 
tions,—the cry of the Crusades, “God wills it! God 
wills it!”—alone can rouse the inert to action, 
give courage to the fearful, enthusiasm of self- 


sacrifice to the calculating, faith to those who re- 
ject with distrust all merely human ideas. 
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in the Philippines 


By Felix Morley 


OUR OWN COLONIAL PROBLEM 


Faced with many indications of a reactionary trend in the Philippine 
policy of the United States it is small wonder that the Filipino position has 
hardened as ours has hardened; that the campaign for complete and un- 
trammeled independence is being actively and successfully pushed to off- 
set the American campaign for a reduction of native liberties. Soon, very 
soon, as the tides are flowing, the old American relationship of friendly 


guardian to the Philippines will have gone for good. 


It will be the guns 


of our warships and the superior equipment of our soldiers which will keep 
the stars and stripes flying over an embittered subject race. 


N February 22, 1926, the newly formed 
Supreme National Council, dedicated to 
the cause of Philippine independence, 
4 gave the first public demonstration of its 

power. The day was deliberately chosen 
because of its association with George Washing- 
ton and his record as the leader of a people striv- 
ing against alien domination. On that “Na- 
tional Prayer Day” Filipinos throughout the 
length and breadth of the archipelago were asked 
by their own leaders to gather round the clergy, 
both Catholic and Protestant, and pray to “Al- 
mighty God, the Father of all Nations,” for com- 
plete political separation from the United States. 
In hundreds of thousands, on all the sizable is- 
lands from Luzon to Mindanao, they did so. 

A paragraph of the prayer, recited with equal 
fervor by American-educated professional men 
and barefooted rural children, is worthy of re- 
membrance by all who would visualize the first 
really serious colonial problem which imperialistic 
America has been called upon to face. It ran: 





We entreat Thee, O most Gracious Father, stay Thou the 
hand that would smite our liberties. Send forth Thy Spirit 
unto our rulers across the sea and so touch their hearts 
and quicken their sense of justice that they may in honor 
keep their plighted word to us. Let not the covetous de- 
signs of a few interests prevail in the councils of the 
sovereign nation nor sway its noble purposes toward our 
country. 


There was contained in that prayer all the dig- 
nity, the piety, and the aspiration of a people who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are gentle, kindly, 
and lovable beyond most in this world. The wave 


NOTE: From “Our Far Eastern Assignment,” by 
Felix Morey, written at the request of the Council of 
Chistian Associations. Mr. Morley is a brother of Chris- 
topher Morley of the Baltimore Sun. 


—FELIX MORLEY 


of irritation which swept the Filipinos of Manila 
when an American paper there ridiculed their 
method of political protest was something un- 
pleasant to witness. It made one realize the sig- 
nificance of statements made by old residents in 
the islands: that a definitely hostile attitude is re- 
placing the friendliness and admiration in which 
Americans were once quite widely held. 

On the same day, February 22, there was focus- 
sed on the Luneta, in Manila, where the Day of 
Prayer ceremonies centered spiritually if not 
numerically, a formidable American military pa- 
rade in honor of Major-General James H. McRae, 
then about to end his term of service as Com- 
manding General of the Philippine Department. 
By eleventh-hour negotiation the gathering of the 
thousands who sought spiritual fortification for 
the independence campaign, and the gathering of 
those prepared to resist rebellion with machine 
guns were held at different times on the same 
holiday. But just as Governor-General Wood 
thought that it was “damned impertinence” for 
the Filipinos to choose Washington’s birthday for 
their demonstration, so Senate President Quezen 
thought it “the tactics of a bully” to overawe the 
quiet native demonstration with military might. 
And there again is represented the racial hostility 
which grows apace in the islands under the pres- 
ent tension. 


The Independence Campaign 


Two days later, on February 24, I boarded the 
little coasting steamer Cebu for a week’s trip 
through the Philippine Archipelago with the more 
prominent members of the Supreme National 
Council. It was the first propaganda trip of this 
body since, in January of 1926, it was created by 
a coalition of the two political parties in the is- 
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land with the express purpose of bringing the in- 
dependence issue to a showdown. And on this 
journey it was impossible not to realize the real 
tragedy of the Philippine problem, which is the 
way in which the native leaders are being forced 
to campaign for an end (independence), which 
many of them do not really want, because of the 
accumulating evidence that the United States 
seeks to deprive them of the degree of autonomy 
so far obtained. It is a natural bargaining pro- 
cess to ask for more than you expect in order to 
secure the golden mean. The danger in this case 
is that the Filipino people are being very success- 
fully stirred up in behalf of complete independ- 
ence at just the time when the President of the 
United States is publicly favoring measures de- 
signed to curtail native self-government. 

As a means of solidifying and crystalizing Fili- 
pino public opinion in behalf of complete self-gov- 
ernment, the scheme on which the Supreme Na- 
tional Council is working has pronounced theo- 
retical impressiveness. It involves three objec- 
tives, each of them noteworthy in itself: first, the 
attraction of Filipinos of prominence in all walks 
of life to the independence campaign, involving 
the seeming subordination of the politico element 
which has heretofore been overprominent; second, 
the decentralization of the campaign, so that the 
provinces, where American influence is little felt, 
may take a controlling part heretofore reserved 
for Manila; and third, an attempt at gradual and 
peaceful usurpation of the executive power legally 
vested in the American Governor-General. In 
short the program is distinctly, though quietly, 
revolutionary. 

At the center of the new independence drive is 
the Supreme National Council itself, composed of 
ten members of whom at least eight must be 
elected members of the legislature. 

Directly under the Supreme Council is the Na- 
tional Solidarity Central Committee, composed of 
all the elected Senators and Representatives and 
all the elected provincial Governors. Thus the 
legislators from the non-Christian provinces, ap- 
pointed by Governor-General Wood, are auto- 
matically excluded. This is not the only instance 
in which a sort of stigma is made to attach to 
those Filipinos who show wholehearted cooper- 
ation with Americans in the government of the is- 
lands. 

In addition to very comprehensive organization 
for stimulating public opinion on the independ- 
ence issue the Supreme Council possesses a for- 
midable executive arm in its National Advisory 
Committee. This board of twenty-five members, 
all of whom are business or professional men of a 
type heretofore actively identified with politics, is 
now well organized in Manila. And it is begin- 
ning to engage in schemes of national develop- 
ment altogether without legal sanction under the 
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powers of government granted to the Filipinos by 
the United States Congress. Here is another ex- 
ample of what Speaker Manuel Roxas calls the 
“neaceful revolution” now started in the Philip- 
pines. 

The root issue in the Philippine problem is not 
independence. As has been stated, the intensifi- 
cation of native propaganda for that nominal ob- 
jective is due primarily to the intensification of 
American propaganda aiming at a closer incor- 
poration of the islands under our dominion. 
What the Filipino leaders are really seeking and 
what, by fair means or foul one might almost say, 
they are determined to get, is control of the ex- 
ecutive power so far as purely domestic policy 
is concerned. 

As long as the American Governor-General can 
veto not merely complete legislative measures, 
but even specific items in the annual appropriation 
bills, and as long as he can treat the department 
heads as minor bureaucrats responsible to him 
rather than to the Legislature, the power which 
the latter body appears to possess is unreal. The 
entire trend of Filipino political thinking in re- 
cent years has been in the direction of supplant- 
ing the American executive with one amenable to 
the control of the Legislature. The effort, at the 
risk of repetition, is towards substitution of the 
British system of an executive deriving all his 
powers from the support of Parliament, and away 
from the American system of divided executive 
and legislative authority. We may point to Fili- 
pino shortcomings. We may argue that they are 
unfitted for self-government. But we cannot deny 
that the division-of-powers idea works none too 
well under the most favorable conditions in the 
United States; and can scarcely be expected to 
function smoothly where the executive is appoint- 
ed by the dominant race and the legislature elected 
by the subject. So far as efficiency in govern- 
ment goes an outright alien dictatorship would 
admittedly be preferable in theory. 


Council for Control 


The underlying function of the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the Supreme Council, it may 
now be said, is quietly to arrogate executive 
power into Filipino hands in a way which will be 
exceedingly difficult to counter without seeming to 
put the American Governor-General in an openly 
tyrannical position. How this is likely to come 
about can easily be appreciated by dwelling for 
a moment on the nature of this Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

None of its members, nor members of the sub- 
sidiary commissions organized to carry out the ex- 
ecutive powers which it is attempting to assume, 
can be members of either chamber of the Legis- 
lature. And while they are all men and women 
of standing, the primary purpose is not to give 
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the Supreme Council the nominal support of an 
array of prominent personages. It is, rather, to 
work out the long-range plans of government 
which is the duty of the executive arm, and then 
to submit these plans to the Legislature after they 
have been approved by the Supreme Council. As 
party government ceased to exist in the Philip- 
pines with the formation of the Supreme Council 
—elections are no longer contested—and as the 
Legislature may be expected to indorse without 
opposition anything approved by the Council, the 
importance of this entirely extra-legal advisory 
committee is clear. It aims to take over, by quiet 
encroachment if possible, at least a part of the ex- 
ecutive power of the American Governor-General. 

The point is further clarified by examination of 
the fifteen commissions which the National Ad- 


visory Commission has already established in 
Manila. They fall naturally into two groups— 


those which are in reality embryonic ministries or 
government departments, and those of lessor im- 
portance which are in reality integrating rather 
than initiating commissions. 


Will It Succeed? 


It is not surprising that this very comprehen- 
sive and ambitious scheme has as yet received so 
little publicity. The Filipino leaders, perhaps con- 
trary to national custom, prefer working towards 
its fruition rather than talking about it. And then 
again its complicated nature, though well worth 
understanding, does not lend itself to newspaper 
treatment. What is surprising is the rather off- 
hand way in which the Supreme Council and its 
subsidiaries seem to be regarded at Malacanang, 
the seat of American authority in the Islands. 
This may be due to policy, or to the deep-rooted 
belief that the Filipinos as a people are clever in 
drawing grandiose schemes and incapable in car- 
rying them out. 

At the same time it is very difficult for an im- 
partial observer to believe that this plan, which 
has been months in the building and which fol- 
lows the logical trend of Filipino political philos- 
ophy under our rule, is doomed to collapse by 
reason of the incapacity of its sponsors. The men 
who are behind it, particularly those on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, are too substantial. 
But, as in our own Civil War, the issues involved 
in the struggle of the Filipinos for complete self- 
government cut deeper than personal relation- 
ships. 





One more illustration—a plan drafted for finan- 
cing the work of the Supreme National Council 
—should be cited to indicate the thought-provok- 
ing manner of this campaign. A comprehensive 
taxation scheme, losing none of its significance 
from the fact that payments would nominally be 
“voluntary contributions,” has been given serious 
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consideration as the best means for meeting all 
expenses, including the dispatch of special mis- 
sions to Japan and other foreign countries to 
study technical aspects of Philippine self-develop- 
ment. 


The proposed taxation plan consists of five dif- 
ferent assessments, at least one of which would 
touch virtually every Filipino, while many of 
them would be expected to contribute under two 
or three of these extra-legal imposts. There is 
planned: first, an annual per capita assessment of 
50 centavos (25 cents) on every adult who is not 
a public charge; second, an assessment of 12 
pesos ($6) per annum on all professional workers; 
third, a property assessment of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the tax valuation of all privately owned 
real estate, payable annually; fourth, a sliding- 
scale assessment, varying from 1 to 5 per cent, 
on the annual salary of every public employee; 
fifth, a profits assessment on all Filipino corpora- 
tions of one-half of 1 per cent of annual net in- 
come. It is hoped by such levies to do away with 
all the “drives” whereby the independence cam- 
paign has been financied hitherto. The mere fact 
that so comprehensive a scheme, lacking even any 
pretense of legal authority, can be drawn up for 
consideration is an excellent index of the welcome 
which the Filipino public is in general extending 
to the Supreme Council. 


That welcome, in the course of my trip through 
the archipelago with leading members of the 
Council, there was ample opportunity to observe. 
In all the towns visited, whether on the big island 
of Negros and Panay or on little Romblon, the 
receptions staged were a striking refutation of 
the assertion that outside of Manila there is no in- 
terest in the campaign for independence. It was 
not so much the size of the crowds that turned out 
everywhere, the decorated arches of welcome, or 
the patience with which audiences would stand 
three hours or more in the tropical sun listening 
to relays of speakers attack Governor-General 
Wood’s “interference” with legislation of purely 
Filipino concern, and applaud references to 
American pledges on withdrawal from the 
islands, that was impressive. It was, rather, the 
seeming enthusiasm shown by local leaders of 
prominence in turning their attention to the dif- 
ficult and unspectacular work of furthering the 
Supreme Council’s far-reaching plans. 


The working out of this campaign will, as their 
leaders admit, show whether or not the Filipinos 
possess the staying qualities in which we have al- 
ways claimed they are deficient. It may show, al- 
so, whether we have delayed too long in combin- 
ing common sense and idealism to solve the Philip- 
pine problem in a way according with our in- 
terests, our traditions, and the spirit of our plight- 
ed word. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE beautiful picture of Christmas—the 
Christ child, a tiny babe lying in a 
manger, with all those legendary pictures 
of the angels and the shepherds; of the 
young herald, John the Baptist, and old Simeon 
ready to depart in peace; of Mary and of the 
three Wise Men. Is this picture merely the ex- 
pression of exquisite sentiment? Rather, does it 
not symbolize for us the weakness, the helpless- 
ness of God to accomplish anything in the werld 
without the co-operation of man? The spirit of 
God, which is the spirit of Love, is as helpless as 
a babe in a stable manger unless man allows it 
to enter his heart and mind to give it concrete- 
ness and power. Like the babe, God is helpless 
unless you and I allow Him to become powerful 
in us. Through our student Associations, or 
through the whole Milwaukee Conference, God is 
powerless to achieve anything, save only as we 
individually consecrate ourselves to Him. As the 
babe through the power of Love became the Lord 
Christ, so we, if we will, out of weakness through 
the Spirit of God, may be made strong in the 
service of the Master. 





After Milwaukee—What? 


HE answer to this question has to be here 
written as a prophecy. In this instance 
prophecy is more than usually difficult. 
The Milwaukee Conference has not been 
planned to put anything across; it is a corporate 
search for truth. Delegates are not selected be- 
cause they have “a good line” or are adepts at 
selling talks. Most of us feel that our “line” is 
not good enough, either for our own interior 
achievement or for the healing and ennobling of 
the social order. A conference that comes to- 
gether to seek God and his ways for us should 
have unpredictable results. 

Yet we hold that seeking is not the only thing 
to do with truth. Truth for life is not fully appre- 
hended until it becomes experiential. Not by 
reading a musical critic’s review of a symphony 
do we realize its beauty and power; such realt- 
zation comes from being there. So we may ex- 
pect the delegates from Milwaukee to be ready to 
carry out into college and social life the insights 
and incentives of the conference. The average 
American needs no encouragement to do this. 
Not a few will be disappointed if there does not 
spring up at once a new stunt. They will think 
at once of former campaigns—discussions of war; 
the World Court; etc.—and thither they will run 





with a shout, “What stunt after Milwaukee? 

Some similar campaign may quite conceivably 
be within God’s will for us; if it is, the faithful 
performance of it will be a prerequisite of fuller 
spiritual achievement. But is it not more likely 
that the greatest results of Milwaukee will be 
seen in other and, at first, quieter ways? The 
Kingdom cometh not by observation, was one of 
Jesus’ most penetrating sayings. A student Chris- 
tian Movement’s main task is not in administer- 
ing activities so much as it is in creating the at- 
mosphere out from which activities necessarily 
grow; not in setting up new machinery but in 
seeking for dynamic and power. The delegates 
who go back to any campus will not be listened 
to for their noise—but for their ability to mediate 
God; they will not be counted but weighed. 

It would not be surprising if any general move- 
ment or campaign subsequent to Milwaukee grew 
up by a relatively slow but entirely resistless ac- 
cumulation of local movements. Groups here and 
there across the country will discover the flame 
bursting out as individual men and women seek 
for it with their whole hearts. The most authentic 
schemes for “following up” the conference will 
start there. While not planned in any technical 
sense as “follow-up material” it is fortunate that 
there will be available for the use of such groups 
several publications dealing with the main areas 
within which enduring results of Milwaukee may 
be expected; the apprehending of the resources 
available for us in Jesus Christ, a book by Henry 
P. Van Dusen, “In Quest of Life’s Meaning”; the 
challenge of human need with its social and poli- 
tical implications, “Danger Zones of the Social! 
Order,” by Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy; “Our 
Far Eastern Assignment” by Felix Morley, and 
the desperate need of realizing our worthy place, 
personally and as a Student Movement, in a 
Christian world society, “The Church and the 
World”, edited by Francis P. Miller. Whether 
by the use of such means, or by others which may 
be ingeniously devised, we may confidently expect 
that a very real movement of life and thought 
will come from Milwaukee, God’s leadership to it 
has been too unmistakable for us to believe he 
would allow its vital streams to run off into the 
sands. We shall wait for his signal and for his 
“voice of gentle stillness.” 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in, the main. 
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National Theological Conference 





NY ARIOUS businesses and professions, people 
| in different lines of work—salesmen, 
farmers, and the rest—hold conventions 
from time to time for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their common work, its needs and its 
hopes, methods, similarities and differences. Why 
should not theological students, those who are to 
be the Church’s guides in the future, also meet 
and discuss their mutual efforts and aims? So 
reasoned a group of students three years ago and, 
aS a consequence, one hundred theological stu- 
dents met prior to the Indianapolis Convention. 
Today, as this issue of The Intercollegian appears, 
a National Conference of Theological Students is 
in progress at Milwaukee. 

In the widespread attention that will be given 
to the main body of the Milwaukee Conference we 
should not lose the significance of the theological 
section, meeting December 27-28. This section, in- 
cluding as it does the future leaders of many 
branches of the Protestant Church, gives a prom- 
ise of the coming of the Universal Church far 
beyond what may be suggested by the mere sta- 
tistics of the attendance. 

The Church in recent years has been troubled 
not a little by dissension within its own house. 
Much of this disagreement had its origin in the 
ordinary human being’s love of argument; but 
not a little has been due to misunderstanding of 
the other minister’s point of view, or of the 
scientist’s beliefs. It has been the hope of the 
National Council that by frequent regional and 
occasional national conferences of the students of 
our various seminaries and theological schools, 
much of this sort of strife within the Church can 
be avoided and a more united front for Christ 
presented in our pulpits. When students meet 
together and with freedom, frankness, and 
honesty discuss their differences—it would not 
perhaps be desirable that all would agree on all 
things!—they quickly see the small importance 
that should be attached to their differences, and 
then they work to find the common basis on which 
all can unite. It will no doubt be difficult at 
Lausanne for older men, whose minds have be- 
come used to certain categories of thought, to find 
a basis of agreement, but in another generation 
or two, with theological students of not merely 
the nation but of the world conferring from time 
to time it is not inconceivable that there may be a 
modern Nicaea. Yes, we may look forward not 
only to a national theological conference, but to 
an international gathering; not a get-together 
of Protestants alone, but of Catholics as well. 

Then, there is a more specific work which is 
close to the heart of the Theological Sub-com- 
mittee, namely that of securing the best possible 
material for the ministry. Surely, the question 
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of what is the best method of presenting the 
ministry as a life work to college students ought 
to be discussed in both regional and national con- 
ferences. It is an encouraging fact that so many 
of our seminaries are filled to capacity; but it is 
also true that a study of the abilities and per- 
sonality of students for the ministry and those 
studying for—let us say—law, often is not favor- 
able to the former group. This ought not to be. 
If any vocation needs men of depth of personality 
it is the ministry. There are always many such 
men, but we need more—more men of keen intel- 
lect and deep spirituality. To win such men, not 
for this particular denomination or that, but for 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, is the major goal 
of the Theological Sub-Committee and should also 
be the earnest aim of every theological student. 


Our World Horizons 


O student movement of our day can con- 
sistently lay claim to the title Christian 
unless it be willing to think and to plan in 
terms of the entire globe. We are living 

in a day when all the human race is our neigh- 

bor; in a day when for our commonest necessities 
and luxuries we are indebted to unknown men and 
women all over the world; when our actions af- 
fect profoundly peoples whom we shall never see. 


Our breakfast coffee we may owe to people in 
Brazil; the sugar that sweetens it may have come 
from Cuba; the accompanying grapefruit may 
have been grown on the Isle of Pines or the al- 
ternative banana may have come from Central 
America. The silk which goes into our neckties 
and hose may have been taken from the cocoon by 
the deft fingers of Japanese women or Chinese 
children; the rubber in the tires of the auto on 
which we ride to work or to pleasure may have 
been grown by laborers on the Malay Peninsula. 
3ecause women in America bob their hair, hun- 
dreds of Chinese engaged in manufacturing hair 
nets are thrown out of employment. All the races 
are our co-laborers and, if to follow Jesus means 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, then our hori- 


zons of affection and of interest must cover the 
planet. 





Moreover, our American Student Christian 
movements have from the first felt a responsibil- 
ity toward the entire world and if we are to prove 
worthy successors of the generations before us we 
can do no less. It was a group of students at 
Williams who, over a hundred years ago, laid the 
foundation of the American foreign missionary 
enterprise, and the leader of that group, Samuel 
J. Mills, died while assisting in the inauguration 
of an important attempt to solve the race problem. 
It was at the first summer conference that there 
began the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
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Philippine Islands. 


eign Missions and thousands of members of that 
organization have gone out to all the countries of 
the world. The Student Friendship Fund and 
some important movements looking toward the 
mitigation and abolishment of war are fresh in 
our memories. We have a heritage which carries 
with it a responsibilty. 

It is no light task which is ours, however. The 
Protestant foreign missionary enterprise, which 
is today facing the gravest and the most import- 
ant transition in its history, demands as never 
before men and women of large ability, great hu- 
mility and patience, complete consecration, radi- 
ant faith, and unconquerable love. The war sys- 
tem is not even scotched: it presents so complex 
a problem, arising as it does, from so many dif- 
ferent roots—economic, social, moral, psychologi- 
cal, racial and historical—that to eradicate it is 
no summer’s day excursion but requires scholar- 
ship, heroism, persistence, faith, intelligence and 
understanding of the first water. With our great 
national wealth we as a nation are being almost 
irresistibly thrust into a course of commercial and 
financial expansion which may well make us a 
great imperialistic power, a menace to all the other 
peoples of the world. By our racial prejudices, so 
deep-seated, we have already, through ill-advised 
legislation, given deep offense to nations across 
the Pacific. Can the conscience of the Christian 
groups stir this country to active repentance be- 
fore it is too late? Can we aid not only in eradicat- 
ing evils but in building in their place a positive 
structure of good will? The adversaries are in- 
deed many, but it is a great door that is opened to 
us. More than any of its predecessors, this gen- 
eration of students has the opportunity to think 
and to act in terms of the world. How will it 
respond? 


Can We Understand ? 


Are students of America alive to the serious- 
ness of the situation in the East today? 





A Discussion Group of Moro Students at First Southern Islands Student Conference, 


The Intercollegian 


Last week I sat next, at dinner, to a 
missionary on furlough from China. 
He told me that as long as he lived he 
would not forget the cry which he 
heard going up from hundreds of 
Chinese students a few weeks before 
he left China: “Our country nailed to 
the Cross! Our country nailed to the 
Cross!” 

A few evenings ago I attended a din- 
ner at which all the guests were people 
who have some direct contact with 
Japan. One after another told of let- 
ters from missionaries or conversations 
with Japanese friends which show how 
deep is the wound our immigration law 
with its discrimination on the ground 
of race, has dealt to a proud and sensi- 
tive people; and how as time goes on, the wound 
is not healing, but growing deeper. One told of 
a Japanese Christian, educated in America, a man 
with scores of close American friends, who made 
a recent trip across the continent entirely on 
Canadian soil, for he feels that never again can 
he set foot in the United States so long as this 
legislation stands. 

In a meeting which I attended last month a 
letter was read from a missionary in India, in 
which he told of an address on race relations made 
at Rabindranath Tagore’s Ashram, by one of the 
most trusted American missionaries in India. “It 
fell flat,” the letter said, “for in the back of every 
mind was the memory of America’s Immigration 
Law which every Asiatic race regards as a per- 
sonal affront. Nothing that he could say, could 
get around that.” 

For many years now we have been sending 
missionaries from the West to the East, to preach 
a gospel of peace on earth good will to men. But 
in this year of our Lord 1926, the attitude of 
western nations is building up such a barrier of 
misunderstanding and distrust of the West, in 
the East, that the message of the missionaries 
seems almost mockery. It is not what they 
preach, but the whole impact of our national life, 
that is our missionary message in these days. 

I asked a Chinese friend of mine yesterday 
what the students of America could do to help. 
“It isn’t so much what they do,” she said, “what 
we want most is that they shall understand. If 
they will do their utmost really to understand, 
everything else will come.” 

Are they doing their best to understand? Are 
they talking with the students from these 
countries, and getting their point of view? Are 
they going to try to get a clearer, fuller under- 
standing at Milwaukee? 
friend that if they understand, the rest will be 
sure to follow. 





MARGARET E. BURTON 





I agree with my Chinese 
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e Book Shelf 


IN QUEST OF LIFE’S MEANING. 
P. Van Dusen. Association Press. 


These thoughts on life will always have an 
added private meaning for those of us who heard 
them given at the Hollister Summer Conference 
last June. Some of them were completed on the 
conference grounds, under pressure of the author’s 
almost continuous self-giving in personal confer- 
ences and discussions. 

After showing in a fresh way why no thought- 
ful person can escape a consideration of religion, 
the “Conditions of the Quest” for life are stated 
and the author proceeds to a discussion of “The 
Author of Life’’; “The Master of Life’; “Obstacles 
to Belief,” and “Power for Life: Fellowship with 
God; Prayer; Service.” This is the unconven- 
tional arrangement for the treatment of those 
great perennial issues of life which have absorbed 
all who have reflected at all in every generation 
but which, when written about, have usually been 
buried miles beneath the majority of readers in 
technical terminality in formidable tomes. Here 
is a reasoned, organized, discussion of life’s 
central concerns by one of us. 

There is not a subject dealt with but the as- 
pects emphasized, the illustrations used, and the 
turns of phrasing indicate that the hand that 
wields the pen is on the pulse of these present 
times in the student world. 

On the other hand, one feels that the answers 
and solutions, though contemporary in thought- 
form, are essentially those that have been made 
possible and credible by the insight and achieve- 
ment of Jesus and have been articulated for every 
generation by its Christian minds. 

There is a sense of reality through the whole. 
Intellectual issues are not evaded nor denied vali- 
dity—they are met on their own grounds. But 
there is the constant recognition that the great 
questions of life are answered, if at all, by the 
whole of a man, not his intellect merely. This 
is timely. We youths today have renounced a 
too-unqualified emphasis on social compulsion 
“duty” for, perhaps, a too-unqualified emphasis 
on freedom: Don’t repress that impulse.” We 
know too much to be moral and not enough to be 
virtuous. But this strikes home with us: “Life is 
a challenge to be done once and for all with 
petty shams and petty prides, with intellec- 
tual egotism and social extravagances and moral 
indifference. To those who accept that chal- 
lenge, truth and God are increasingly revealed.” 

Aside from references to the Christian classics 
there are slants, via quotations, on the writings 
of such significant modern thinkers as J. A. 
Thompson, Hobhouse, Pringle-Pattison, Hocking, 


By He nry 


Von Hugel, Lake, Sperry, and others. These, 
with the topically arranged bibliography, will be 
invaluable to those students who wish to pursue 
the high theme beyond its necessarily compact 
treatment in this little book. 

HARRY BONE. 
Union Theol. Sem. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
Francis P. Miller. 


Here is a book for all whose hearts and minds 
pull away—or ought to pull away—from narrow 
and petty views of the Church to that larger con- 
ception of the Community of the Loyal which 
holds promise of transforming that which is into 
that which under God may be. It should appeal 
especially to the younger generation that wonders 
what place the Church has in our modern world; 
and equally to those of the older group whose 
faith and courage have brought us within strik- 
ing distance of the larger ideal. 

There is an opening chapter by J. H. Oldham 
on “The World Mission of the Church” which 
faces fairly the question of how large a part the 
Church may play in such a world as ours. The 
second chapter, by Edwyn Bevan, on “Europe's 
Contribution to the Church Universal,” will 
arouse discussion and even disagreement—still 
one ought to know how Europe feels. 

The chapters on “India’s Contribution” (Wil- 
liam Paton), and “China’s Contribution” (Ed- 
ward H. Hume), are admirably done and will 
open the eyes of many to the new spirit which is 
arising in those countries fertile with spiritual 
possibilities. Samuel Guy Inman, in a treatment 
of “Latin America’s Contribution” lets in much 
hght on a situation near to us but much obscured 
by prejudice. Kenneth S. Latourette writes of 
the new day and the new method in missionary 
work. This chapter expresses the attitude of the 
more advanced mission boards, and might help 
many students in their life work decision. 

Robert E. Speer, in a chapter on “Unoccupied 
Fields,” fairly demolishes the prevalent concep- 
tion that the day of foreign missions is past. He 
helps one see unoccupation not in terms geo- 
graphical only, but in the sense of ideas, forces 
and relationships which are far from realization. 
Dr. Speer sees the greatest need as qualitative, 
not quantitative. This sort of ‘occupation’ could 
be revolutionary. 

A final chapter, “The Church in America and 
the Church Universal,” is contributed by the edi- 
tor, Francis P. Miller. Here any mask of easy 
optimism about the present world situation is 
torn away. The danger points in the attitude of 


Edited by 
Association Press. 
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the United States are handled without gloves and 
American Protestantism is frankly asked whether 
it can or will do anything much about it. Some 
will call this chapter pessimistic. Others will 
think Mr. Miller is exactly right, and will stir 
their spirits under the searching discomfort of 
his words. Most of these articles have already 
appeared in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN; they gain in 
power when read under one cover. They con- 
stitute a message to our Movement. 
3RUCE CURRY 


NEW CHALLENGES TO FAITH. By Sher- 
wood Eddy. Association Press. Fifty Cents. 
As usual, Sherwood Eddy in his latest keeps 

you on your spiritual toes. The sabbatical year 

in catching up on the new science has been well 
condensed in the first one hundred pages where 
he overwhelms you with facts, figures, and fancies 
of the universe. The impression created is aptly 
characterized in his quotation of Whitman: 
A mouse is miracle enough to stagger 
Sextillions of infidels. 

Openminded students will find their question- 
ings about the new knowledge of ourselves and 
the world covered here in convenient form. The 
electronic theory of matter, the implications of 
relativity, the new psychology (behaviorism, in- 
trospectionism, Freudism) are presented both in 
quotations from their advocates and in comment 
by the author. (Milwaukee delegates will find 
these first two chapters particularly useful.) 

The chapter on A New Discovery of God is 
worthy of careful reading, but the last chapter, 
on The New Reformation, contains the heart of 
the book. This New Reformation must be true 
to the scientific spirit; must combine a personal 
and a social gospel; must have a dynamic of 
spiritual passion. The reformation will begin in 
a fellowship which has caught the everlasting 
echo which “still haunts the world, to break its 
sleep of habit or despair.” 

The author has stated old truths in such a way 
that if you do not want to do anything about it 
you had better not read the book. 

ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 


YOUNG ISLAM ON TREK. A Study in the 
Clash of Civilizations. By Basil Mathews. 
Friendship Press. Sixty Cents. 

THE MOSLEM FACES THE FUTURE. An 
Introduction to the Study of the Moslem World. 
Missionary Education Movement. Sixty Cents. 
For several years those of us who are in the 

habit of reading the literature on missions have 

come to look forward eagerly to the books issued 
annually by the Missionary Education Movement. 

For a clear and sympathetic statement in brief 

form, by experts, of the outstanding problems— 

political, economic, intellectual, religious ar: 
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social—of the lands with which they deal, these 
books have had few equals. One recalls at once 
and pleasantly such volumes as Professor Flem- 
ing’s Building With India; Mr. Fisher’s Creative 
Forces in Japan; Professor Porter’s China’s Chal- 
lenge to Christianity. The present additions to 
this series are worthy members of the succession. 
Both are appreciative of what is best in Islam 
and both attempt to present the good as well 
as the bad in notable contrast to some earlier 
missionary books on this great faith. Both 
represent careful reading and wide travel and ob- 
servation. Both cover all phases of the life of 
the peoples whom they present, and both cover 
in brief compass an amazing range culturally, 
historically, and geographically. Both, too, rec- 
ognise the weaknesses in western civilization 
which make so difficult and complex the task of 
the Christian missionary. Mr. Mathews’ book, 
being written for a younger group, is rather more 
vivid and more replete with striking illustrations. 
It makes fascinating reading, both for those in 
the teen age and for those of more mature years. 
Professor Sailer’s book will probably not prove 
as interesting to those of preparatory school age; 
nevertheless it is clearly and well written and can 
be confidently recommended both to undergradu- 
ates and graduates. K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale 


THE MESSAGE OF SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. 
By B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appasany. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Mysticism in its relation to religion in this day 
of worshiping God with the head only, will do 
much, perhaps, to bring us back to the old com- 
mand to “love thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, with all thy mind.” Sundar Singh has 
given us worship of the soul and of the heart to 
add to our scientific approach to religion. He calls 
us back to experiment in the faith; to live into 
life our knowledge of God; to find peace in the 
silences; he helps us learn how to pray. He says: 
“I used to ask (pray) for specific things. Now | 
ask for God—ask not for gifts, but for the Giver 
of gifts; not for life but for the Giver of Life.” 
Again: “On the mountains, torrents flow right 
along, cutting their own courses. But on the 
plains canals must be painfully dug out by men 
so that the water might flow. So among those who 
live on the heights with God, the Holy Spirit 
makes it way through of its own accord, whereas 
those who devote little time to prayer and com- 
munion with God have to organize painfully.” 
Few books have helped me more to a re-evalua- 
tion of the teachings of Christ for here is con- 
trasted the truth of the mystic with all the truth 
of science, with both put into the right propor- 


tion. CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal. Tech. 
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The Universal Day of Prayer 


To the Student Associations 
of the United States 
THE CALL 


In line with a precedent of many 
years the Associations of our coun- 
try unite with the other National 
Student Movements of the World in 
the observance of a Day of Prayer 
for Students. We print herewith the 
official Call signed by the Chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

Formerly this day was observed in 
November, but February has _ been 
settled upon as a more satisfactory 
month, in view of the fact that in 
the Southern Hemisphere the autumn 
date comes in the middle of the sum- 
mer vacation. 

There are many reasons why this 
year we should participate whole- 
heartedly in this fellowship of 
prayer. The failure of our govern- 
ment to provide as close political ties 
as many would wish makes it all the 
more necessary that every vital 
human ¢ontact with our brothers and 
sisters in other nations should be 
zealously maintained and_ strength- 
ened. The important decision of our 
National Councils at Oberlin’ in 
September to call upon the Associa- 
tions for sacrificial gifts of money ur- 
gently needs now the reinforcement 
of our intercessions. The large num- 
ber of our graduates, now in various 
types of missionary and other inter- 
national service, will be upheld by our 
prayers. The racial and _ political 
cleavages across the world are pain- 
fully evident to all and will not be 
transcended until we discover a fun- 
damental unity which comes. only 
when people experience their essen- 
tial oneness in the presence of God. 

We therefore send this call to our 
friends and colleagues in every Asso- 
ciation in a sure confidence that each 
of them will take such action as may 
be appropriate and necessary to call 
together in fitting services on Feb- 
ruary 20 those most capable of uniting 
their spiritual resources with those 
who God through Christ is waiting to 
use for the world’s healing min- 
istry. 

DAVID R, PORTER, 
Executive Secretary, Student 
Department of Y. M. C. A. 
LESLIE BLANCHARD, 
Executive Secretary, Student 
Council of Y. W. C. A. 


A Call for Its Observance 


FEBRUARY 20, 1927 








Lord, make me an instru- 
ment of your peace; where there 
is hatred, let me sow love; where 
there is injury, pardon; where 
there is discord, union; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there 
is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there 
is sadness, joy. 

O divine Master, grant that 
I may much seek to be 
consoled as to console; to be un- 
derstood, as to understand; to 
be loved, as to love; for it is in 
giving that we receive, it is in 
pardoning that we are pardoned, 
and it is in dying that we are 
born to eternal life. Amen 

—ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


not so 








SUBJECTS FOR THANKS.- 
GIVING 

For all the work accomplished dur- 
ing the past year: for the sustained 
courage and faith of our leaders, and 
the devotion of men and women in all 
cur movements. 

For the meeting of the 
Committee at Nyborg. 

For the decisions made there which 
we believe will lead the Federation 
on into a fuller understanding and 
following of God’s will. For the sense 
that Ged is calling us to face new re- 
sponsibilities, and for the inspiration 
which that brings. 

For special ways in which God has 
led and helped us; for the calling of 
H. L. Henriod to the post of General 
Secretary, and his acceptance; for 
the success which has attended the 
Bazaar in Geneva; for the faithful 
work which made that possible , and 
for the encouragement which it has 
brought at the beginning of the year; 
for the agreement reached in the set- 
tling of the future of International 
Student Service. 

For the relationship developed with 
important groups of students and 
other friends belonging to the Ortho- 
dox Church. and the hope of a con- 
tinued enrichment of spiritual life 
which the members of that Church 
may bring into the Federation. 

For the call from India to hold 


General 


the next meeting of the Committee 
there; and for all the possibilities 
which that meeting may involve. 


OBJECTS OF INTERCESSION 


That being set free from all con- 
confidence in our own strength and 
cleverness, we may know more truly 
the meaning of the words “My 
strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” 

That we may be given courage to 
face the new task to which God is 
calling us. 

That we may be faithful to our vi- 
sion of duty and service in the social, 
international, and inter-racial do- 
mains. 

That, grateful for what has al- 
ready been accomplished, we may ex- 
plore with honesty and generosity all 
that is involved in our ideal of inter- 
confessionalism. 

That amid the confusion of thought 
and belief in the student world we 
may devote ourselves steadily to think 
out the meaning of the Christian gos- 
pel, seeking to discover new ways of 
study and evangelism by which to 
present it to those among whom we 
work. 

For special tasks which lie ahead 
of us: 

The preparation for and carry- 
ing out of the Pacific Area Student 
Conference. Let us remember T. 
M. Haslett and all the leaders of 
the national movements specially 
concerned. 

The preliminary work for the 
next meeting of the Committee in 
India both in India and at head- 
quarters. 

Tours of secretaries and other 
visitors; that they may be produc- 
tive of spiritual enrichment. 

Conferences and student gather- 
ings in the coming year, and espe- 
cially those held under the auspices 
of the Federation. 

For all pioneer work in fields in 
which the Federation is opening new 
ground: parts of South America, Ja- 
maica, Native Colleges in Africa, ete. 

For those of our friends who are 
suffering for the sake of conscience 
and religious liberty; for refugee stu- 
dents in the material and spiritual 
difficulties with which they are faced. 

On behalf of the Officers of the 

World’s Student Christian 

Federation: 


JOHN R. Mott, Chairman. 
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Are Students Responsible? 


“What Responsibility Have 
for the 


Christian Students in America 
World’s Student Christian Movement of which They 


Are a Part?” is the full title of the report of Commission B 


oT thre National Council of 


Here given in 8s 


\\ KE meet here as members of the 

W. S. C. F. It is our purpose 
to discover ways by which we as 
Christian students in America can 
meet our responsibility as members of 
a world-wide student fellowship. In or- 
der to make more vivid the conscious- 
ness of our participation in this fel- 
lowship: 

I. We call to your attention our obli- 
gation for the students from other 
lands now studying in the United 
States. 

We reiterate the feeling expressed 
by former Councils of deep concern 
that to an ever increasing degree our 
Movement shall assume its full obliga- 
tions directly and in cooperation with 
the Friendly Relations Committee to 
take advantage of the unparalleled op- 
portunities facing it by the presence 
in America of more than 10,000 stu- 
dents from other lands, not only for 
making our own students vitally aware 
of their citizenship in a world of many 
races, each of which in God’s plan has 
a vital contribution to make to the 
Kingdom of God, but also for the most 
effective evangelization of the nations 
of the world. 

In view of frequent instances of dis- 
crimination against foreign students 
in many of our institutions and the 
consequent impression spreading 
throughout the Far East that Ameri- 
can college communities are not hos- 
pitable to students from other lands, 
we face the imperative necessity of 
exercising extreme care in all of our 
contacts with students from abroad. 
This means more than a cordial wel- 
come to the new student and an occa- 
sional foreign student reception; the 
cituation demands that each of our 
Associations shall see that real friend- 
ships are established between Ameri- 
can students and each foreign student. 

The shows that 2.500 
new foreign students entered our col- 
leges last year, an increase of 600 over 
the preceding year; undoubtedly the 
number will continue to increase, but 
we are ashamed to admit that far too 
many of these students are turned 
against Christianity,—because of the 
attitude and practice of some of our 
American Christian people. We have 
not begun to appreciate the resources 
for Christian international education 
which we have in five national indi- 
genous Christian student movements 
in this country, viz: the Chinese, Jap- 


census over 


Student 


Associations, which is 


lightl / abbreviated form. 


anes, Filipino, Korean and Russian; 
their officers, publications, and spe- 
cial lecturers are available for our 
use. Each of these national move- 
ments is eager to cooperate far more 
closely with local, state and national 
Student Association representatives in 
the whole program of Christian World 
Education; naturally, they are con- 
scious of a primary obligation to 
serve their own constituency and we 
will gladly respect this desire. 

The world-wide Christian cause is 
at stake; there can be no reality in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
—nor in the international missionary 
undertaking—if we fail to reveal to 
our brothers from abroad the spirit of 
Jesus in our friendliness, sacrifice and 
service. It is literally true that if 
we really accept our privilege of intro- 
ducing these studeuts to Christ we 
shail be sending back to their prvople 
each year several hundred influent:iu! 
ambassadors to the Christian cause. 

If these ambassadors return to their 
people hostile to Christianity, that can 
seriously retard the progress of all 
international undertakings. 

Il. We recommend that the major 
emphasis of our C. W. E. program be 
“Pacific Relations.” We are pleased 
that the Pacific Area Student Con- 
ference under the auspices of the W. 
S. C. F. to be held next July gives 
us a unique opportunity to focus our 
attention in an area so greatly in need 
of our best thought and study at this 
time. We propose that some of the 
following projects be used in educa- 
tion on this problem. 

(a) The reproduction, when possible, 
of the type of Pan Pacific Conference 
held at the University of Chicago and 
at Purdue during the last two years. 

(b) The releasing of Oriental stu- 
dents for talks in various institutions 
with a view to creating interest in 
people of the Pacific and their prob- 
lem. 

(c) That the major time of our C. 
W. E. secretaries be given to educa- 
tion on Pacific relations and problems. 

(d) That bibliographies on Pacific 
Problems be made available and wide- 
ly distributed. 

(e) That the C. C. A. devote itself 
to the problem of nominating and 
selecting our ten delegates to the con- 
ference and financing them and that 
the final selection be made before 
January 1, 1927. 
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We call your attention to the fact 
that our share in the budget of the 
Pacific Area Conference is $3,000 and 
that we estimate an additional item of 
$8,000 will be needed for the traveling 
expenses of our delegates, 

III. Our next recommendation for 
making vital our relationships with 
this world-wide student movement has 
to do with financial responsibility. 

After careful study of the propo 
sals coming from both the Y. W. C. A 
and the Y. M. C. A. the Council of 
Christian Associations proposes that 
the Student Christian Associations of 
the United States unite in a great 
effort to achieve the following goals: 

(1) That the Christian Asso- 
ciations on every college campus 
unitedly study the problem of finding 
some international Christian cause to 
which the students of that college will 
give enthusiastically and sacrificially 
as a part of their Christian World 
Education program and as a vital ex- 
pression of their real desire to for- 
ward international understanding and 
good will in the world. 

Following the lead of the C. C. A. 
we recommend that this Council go 
on record as endorsing the ideal “For 
every dollar for ourselves, at least 
fifty cents for others.” We are aware 
that many Associations have already 
gone beyond this goal. We believe 
that every Association in this country 
should take immediate steps in this 
direction and consider that we have 
not even started on our job until this 
large percentage of our money is put 
into work directly benefiting others. 

(2) That as a part of this enlarged 
program of Christian World Educa 
tion, the officers of all the college 
Christian Associations give themselves 
vigorously to cultivating among thei! 
members and throughout the student 
body, a better understanding of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and a determination to share with stu- 
dents of other nations in making pos 
sible the continuance and extension 
of this great Student Christian Inte. 
nationale. 

To forward the achievemenz cf goal 
(2) the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions assumes responsibility for secu 
ing a fund of at least $50,000 during 
the college year 1926-27 for the world- 
wide student-leadership of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and its 
continued program of relief, self-help 
and international fellowship that is 
being carried being carried on in 
Europe under the International Stu- 
dent Service and in America unde! 
the foreign student committees of thé 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. This 
goal is the direct successor of the 
Friendship Fund. The Council of 
Christian Associations confidently « 
pects that this year every college Asst 
ciation will raise either as a part o/ 


its re gular budget or through some 
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special fund or in the college chest, a 
substantial gift for this World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Fund. In 
this way the C. C. A. preserves the 
values of the Friendship Fund and 
retains in its international giving pro- 
gram those causes that have made 
such a strong appeal to the entire 
campus. 

Therefore we recommend that this 
Council adopt $50,000 as its goal for 
the fund as proposed by the C, C, A. 


PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATION 
| AS your Association done any- 

thing in Pan-Pacific education? 
There are many projects that can be 
used, so that it ought not be difficult 
to find at least one suited to your 
local conditions. 

In some colleges students are in- 
troducing Pacific problems into their 
public speaking and debates. Perhaps 
this could be done in your college 
also. 

Some Associations have organized 
discussion groups using “Christian 
Principles and the Problems of the 
Pacific” as an outline. Could you not 
do the same? Remember that where- 
ever foreign students can be induced 
to be members of such a group, the 
value of the discussions is greatly 
enhanced. 

Books on Pacific countries are be- 
ing circulated by some Associations. 
A number of very interesting new 
books are available, including Mor- 
ley’s “Our Far Eastern Assignment.” 

Some Associations are planning to 
interest their colleges through dra- 
matic productions. Several good plays 
are available which do not require 
elaborate stage settings or a large 
cast. 

Oriental exhibits have been shown 
in some colleges with good results. 

Some Student Pacific Institutes 
have already been held this fall and 
others are being planned. Copies of 
their programs are available to help 
you plan yours. 

Many colleges 
on Pacific themes. 


have had speakers 


Some have shown moving picture 
films. 
For further suggestions on pro- 


grams, books, plays, tableaux, speak- 
ers, tests, exhibits, and so forth, ap- 
ply to the Christian World Education 
Committee, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


Put This Down! 
The dates for the Student Secre- 
taries’ Assembly are July 23—August 
10. 


The place is Montezuma School at 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
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Organizing to Permeate a College 


fp. questions of increasing per- 
plexity confront every student 
Association in the larger universities. 
One: How can the Association provide 
definite opportunity for training and 
development in religious leadership to 
an appreciable proporti-n of the stu- 
dents in a large and constantly grow- 
ing student body? The other: How 
can the Association so organize as to 
reach the mass of students with its 
program? 

In attempting to answer these ques- 
tions some have despaired of ever 
reaching the masses and frankly an- 


nounce themselves thus and declare 
a program designed clearly for a 


small inner circle, and they worry lit- 
tle whether the men in the circle get- 
ting high development represent a 
large or small proportion of the uni- 
versity enrollment. 

Others attempting to answer these 
two questions have made and are 
making a number of interesting ex- 
periments in type of organization. 
One of the most interesting ventures 
in organization method during recent 
years, is that of having a separate 
cabinet for each of the undergraduate 
classes, and one for the faculty. 

An experiment in the Class Cabinet 
form of organization is in process at 
the University of North Carolina now. 
Some of the older Board members 
say the work is advancing more ef- 
fectively than at any point in the 
long history of this Association. The 
system is really very simple and 
seems to be working itself out, after 
a reasonable amount of care in get- 
ting it started. 

The system calls for four cabinets; 
to be specific: there is the Freshman 
Cabinet (sometimes called the Fresh- 
man Friendship Council, whose per- 
sonnel is made up from the man wno 
were members of a Hi-Y Club the 
previous year, and a few others elect- 
ed from time to time during’ the 
year): the Sophomore Cabinet (com- 
posed of members of the preceding 
year’s Fresman Cabinet who survived 
the spring quarter and are still “in 
good standing,” and others who may 
be elected from the sophomore class 
at large during the year; the Juniors 
and Seniors are combined into one 
cabinet this year; the Faculty men 
make up the fourth cabinet. There are 
fourteen men on the smallest cabi- 
net and thirty-six on the largest. 

Each cabinet is charged with re- 
sponsibility for promoting the Asso- 
ciation’s program among the mem- 
bers of its own class. This does not 
mean there are four separate _ pro- 
grams at the same time. In addition, 
however, to the campus-wide feature 
of the program, there are added spe- 


cialties here and there carried on by 
a cabinet within its own class alone. 
For instance, each cabinet has a Bible 
Study Committee whose business it is 
to bring its classmates into Bible 
study enrollment; to sit in as mem- 
bers of the general Bible Study Com- 
mittee, along with representatives 
from each of the other cabinets; to 
plan Bible study organization, decide 
upon courses, leaders, policies, etc. 
Likewise, it works for all other de- 
partments of the general campus pro- 
gram, a similar plan constituting the 
cabinets’ Major Program, while its 
Minor Program consists of projects 
that lay claim exclusively upon the 
members of one class. 

As to method of organization— 
first, there is the usual campus elec- 
tion of the four general Y. M. C. A. 
officers. These men become the regu- 
lar officers of the Junior-Senior Cabi- 
net in particular, and in general are 
locking upon the sophomore and fresh- 
man cabinet in somewhat the same 
sense in which they look upon the 
committees of their own cabinet. The 
Treasurer, elected by campus vote 
for instance, is head of the finance de- 
partment of the whole Association, 
while the treasurers of the other cabi- 
nets turn over to him all income pro- 
duction from their respective consti- 
tuency, and from him draw such funds 
as are budgeted to their cabinet for 
operating expenses. In other words, 
the executive committee of the finance 
department consists of all treasurers, 
the senior member being chairman. 
This is the way the system works in 
all other departments. 

Three times a month the cabinets 
meet separately, but at the same hour 
and in the same building so that there 
can be ready and easy intercourse for 
correction purposes. Here, in separate 
meetings by classes, we find expression 
much more free and frequent on the 
part of the individual and hence a 
more wholesome interest on the part 
of all, as well as faster development 
for the individual; nor is any cabinet 
of unwieldy size. Meeting at the same 
hour and close together enables the 
secretaries and the president to 
check frequently on all groups and 
keep the work properly related. Usual- 
ly the senior president and vice-presi- 
dent alternate in presiding over the 
Senior Cabinet and sitting in on meet- 
ings of the under-class cabinets. This 
gives the lower cabinets the benefit of 
direct council with the most mature 
undergraduate leadership as well as 
with the Secretaries. Incidentally, it 
provides a function for the proverb- 
ially inactive vice-president. 


(See page 106, third column) 
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Military Training, Pro 
and Con 


( YONSIDERABLE publicity was 

Agiven last spring to the scheme for 
military training at Boston University 
which some people regarded as stress- 
ing too hard the compulsory feature. 
In his first annual report the new 
President of the University, Daniel L. 
Marsh, makes these interesting points 
in regard to his decision to abolish 
the compulsory feature: 


(1) Because I am an Ameri- 
can and believe in America. I am 
opposed to Russianizing, Pius- 


sianizing, or Europeanizing 
America. Compulsory military 
drill is foreign to the genius of 
America. 

(2) Because I stand shoulder 
to shoulder with all good Ameri- 
cans in their opposition to war. 
It seems to me that an accurate 
reading of history shows that 
military preparedness creates the 
will to war instead of the will to 
peace. Just because America is 
rich and powerful is all the more 
reason why she should be an ex- 
ample to the rest of the world. 
This does not mean that I would 
not go to war when necessary. I 
am not a “pacifist” in the modern 
meaning of the term. If Ameri- 
ca’s life or ideals should be im- 
periled, I would advocate the con- 
scription of human life for their 
defense, and I would go further 
than that: I would insist upon the 
conscription of wealth and labor 
as the counterpart of the 
scription of life. 

(3) Because I believe in Bos- 
ton University. It was not found- 
ed to train men to fight. It was 
chartered to “promote virtue and 
piety and learning in the langua- 
ges and the liberal arts and sci- 
ences.” Is it not an anomaly to 
require a young man to take two 
years of military drill before he 
can receive an academic degree 
from Boston University? In 
sticking to its business of educa- 
tion, the university serves the na- 
tion best. Government by force 
has become a tragic failure. Men 
are tired of physical domination. 

(4) I am opposed to compul- 
sory military drill because I try 
to be a Christian. I do not say 
that those who differ from me 
are not trying to be Christians. 
But I must make my actions 
square with my own convictions. 
If I understand the spirit of 
Christianity, it is opposed to war, 
and the best interpreters of 
Christianity are opposed to a 
high state of military prepared- 
ness because, in the past, instead 
of guaranteeing peace it has only 
guaranteed war. 

The 


sociations 


con- 


members of student As- 
the country who 
have been interested in this question 
of the R. O. T. C. 


many 


across 


and compulsory 





“Dad” Elliott visits Manila and chats 
with Mr. Barza, Association Secretary 
there. 


military training should not fail to 
read carefully the arguments in sup- 
port of it in an article by Brigadier 
General L, R. Gignilliat in the October 
World Among other 
things he says: 

On the compulsory issue I call 
attention to some facts which ap- 
parently are overlooked. First, 
military training is not compul- 
sory in all the colleges that have 


Tomorrow. 


R. O. T. C. units. Next, even in 
the compulsory schools enroll- 
ment in the R. O. T. C. wnits is 


required in only two of the four 
years. Further, let us keep in 
mind that this training is not re- 
quired by the War Department 
nor any branch of the Federal 
government, but by the individual 
colleges. 

If colleges have a right to re- 
quire of candidates for diplomas 
the completion of a certain num- 
ber of hours in a foreign lan- 
guage or in chemistry or physi- 
cal training, why may they not 
also require a certain number of 


» 


hours of military training? 


Elliott Heads College 


Campaigns 
\ J. ELLIOTT, Field Secretary for 
*the Central Region, has found 


time during the past few weeks to 
visit a number of colleges for series 
of addresses of an evangelical nature. 
Among these have been Adrian Col- 
lege (Mich.), and Indiana Central 
College. Reports indicate that a deep 
impress was left on these institutions 
and that, in the view of outstanding 
leaders, theological and otherwise, 
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there has been a real stimulus toward 
the leading of positive, aggressive, 
Christian lives. 

Four South Dakota points have also 
been visited by “Dad.” These were 
the State University at Vermilion; 
Northern Normal School in Aberdeen; 
Huron College, and the State College 
at Brookings. In dismissing the great 
audience at Aberdeen the President 
declared that day to have been one of 
the great days in the history of the 
college. And President Freeman, of 
Adrian writes: “I do not remember 
. any one doing a more thor- 
ough piece of spiritual upbuilding. | 
am confident his message went hom: 
and that the influence of his 
will be beneficial and lasting.” 


work 


How Permeate a College 
(Continued from page 105) 


The fourth week in each month, 
there is a joint meeting of all the cabi 
nets, with a carefully set-up _ pro- 
gram. This joint meeting is the high 
tide of the multiple cabinet system. 
The spiritual power flowing from this 
meeting is proving the greatest single 
force in the whole Association 


pro 
gram. The nearly one hundred men 
go from here as from the revival al 


tar, evangels to their dormitory com 
rades, their influence charging the at 
mosphere of the campus noticeably fo 
days following. Half the program 
of this meeting is given to a business 
session, and half to devotional fel 
lowship. The nature of the busines 
is a presentation of activity and pro- 
gress of each Cabinet, made in 
writing, read by the cabinet’s presi- 
dent. The Senior President follows 
these reports with a four minute sum 
mary and criticism. The remaining 
half of the program consists in a per- 
iod of devotion and _ fellowship in 
prayer. The devotion is led by the 
most able man we can find. This 
leader is chosen at least a week in ad 
vance and is carefully coached to lead 
the men into the deepest possible 
spiritual check-up, each man _ upon 
himself as a cabinet member, and as 
one who stands as a religious leader 
on the campus. The meeting closes 
with a rich season of chain prayers. 
We are just beginning to operate 
a Faculty Cabinet, with the Board of 
Directors as a membership nucleus. 
This cabinet is to be expanded in per- 
sonnel and program until within two 
or more years we expect it to be as 
definite an Association cabinet as any 
one of the class cabinets. The faculty 
at large will, of course, be the work 
ing field of this cabinet. 
H. F. COMER. 


Univ. of N. C. 
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An International 
Dinner 


4 ig fourth International Thanks- 
giving Dinner at the University 
of Michigan, held under the two 
Christian Associations, was a signal 
success—judged by the advice to 
“Let another man praise thee, and 
not thine own lips.” Said a foreign 
student: “It is singularly praisewor- 
thy that the Christian Associations 
are leading in the process of estab- 
lishing goodwill and understanding in 
our troubled world. No other religion, 
no culture, no civilization reared un- 
der the influence of other ideals have 
taken any pains to make us realize 
the much needed principle of the 
brotherhood of man.” 


Invitations were extended to all of 
the 250 students from other lands, 
men and women. Each was invited to 
sit at a particular table to be presided 
over by the faculty men and women, 
ministers and other interested Ameri- 
can heads of families. This was the 
secret of so large an acceptance of 
the invitations. One hundred and 
seventy of the foreign students came 
to the dinner. It was served in the 
ball room of the million dollar Michi- 
gan Men’s Union. Flags of many 
nations, flowers, palms, tall candles 
gave a festive air. 

The printed programs carried the 
names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of all the students from abroad. 
This list serves as a directory for use 
throughout the year. Indian, Chinese 
and Hawaiian music, as well as a bit 
of “jazzed” Hawaiin, (to make the 
Americans feel at home), coupled 
with singing of college songs, furnish- 
ed entertainment. Professor Goddard 
of the Law College gave a fine 
address in which was pictured the 
situation out of which came _ the 
Thanksgiving idea. The meaning of 
Thanksgiving today was thrown out 
somewhat as a warning, as challenge 
and as a prophecy. Perhaps no one 
is better qualified to give an address 
on the need and method of world un- 
derstanding than is Charles D. Hur- 
rey of our Friendly Relations Depart- 
ment of the national work. His ad- 
dress was a splendid tribute to the 
quality of student who comes to our 
institutions. He went around the 
world with us in showing how many 
of the past generations have related 
themselves to the solving of real prob- 
lems today in their respective coun- 
tries, and at the same time are add- 
ing immeasurably to the growth of 
international understanding. 

This event is more than simply an 
event. It is the hub of the wheel from 
which may radiate through many 
interested homes that expression of 
natural friendliness which, greatly 





om 


ALBERT COBE 


multiplied, may encircle the globe in 
the ever forward moving process of 
creating a genuine world brotherhood. 

HOMER H. GRAFTON. 
Univ. of Mich. 


AN INTERNATIONAL STU- 
DENTS’ CONFERENCE 


he the missionary movement a good 
expression of Christianity? 
What is the difference between the 
Jesus Way, and Christianity? Should 
there be any law prohibiting racial in- 
termarriage? Is the white race super- 
ior? These were a few of the pertinent 
questions which characterized the dis- 
cussions of one hundred international 
students in Baltimore Nov. 5-7. 

The problem of the conference — 
The Contribution of Interracial Co- 
operation to International Good will 
and Understanding—was ably opened 
for study by Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette of Yale. The group then divid- 
ed into six commissions for special 
study under the following heads: Po- 
litical Factors, led by A. E. Zucker, 
University of Maryland; Economic 
Factors, (Norman Thomas, League 
for Industrial Democracy); Social 
Factors (Juliette Derricotte, National 
Y. W. C. A. Secretary); Inherent 
Factors, (R. Maurice Moss, Baltimore 
Urban League); Religious Factors, 
(Charles Hurrey, Friendly Relations 
Committee); Immigration (John W. 
Lewis, Night School Director). 

Mr. Hurrey spoke for most of the 
delegates when he said that this was 
a truly significant international stu- 
dent gathering. 

E. A. Schaal, Intercollegiate Secre- 
tary at Baltimore and Lew C. Moon, 
Secretary of the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, were responsible 
for much of the success of the Con- 
ference. 
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Work in the Indian 
Schools 


I ASKELL Indian School has begun 

again to issue the Y. M.C. A. Bul- 
letin which formerly gave us fresh 
and refreshing news with regard to 
the Association work in the Indian 
schools. A former member of the na- 
tional student staff, G. E. E. Lind- 
quist, is editor and manager of the, 
magazine and a year’s subscription 
can be secured by sending twenty-five 
cents to Haskell Institute Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Kans. 


If work in all the Indian schools is 
going with as much zest as that at 
Haskell, they are having a truly suc- 
cessful year. 


Albert Cobe from Haskell repre- 
sented the Indian Y. M. C. A. World 
Conference at Helsingfors, Finland, 
last August. The following para- 
graph from his report of his visit 
across the “big water” suggests how 
capable these members of the Associ- 
ation are to guide the destinies of their 
own work in the American Indian 
schools. 


I was proud to be one of these 
men as representative of a great 
race, the American Indian, not 
simply as an antique, but as a 
living, striving human. The In- 
dian being pictured as an antique 
is fast fading from the horizon 
and we are more and more being 
looked upon as being a part of the 
great march of civilization, re- 
gardless of the fact that we are 
often thought of as not being the 
result of the long process of evo- 
lution according to the theory of 
Darwin. On one occasion, when 
attired in my Indian regalia, I 
was approached by a young Ger- 
man fellow, who, after securing 
my confidence, stated: “I still do 
not believe you are a real Indian, 
because the feather you have on 
your head is not yours—only tied 
on.” This was one occasion I 
found it necessary to explain that 
we Indians came from monkeys 
as all other human beings,—not 
from chickens.” 


The Bulletin also gives news of the 
Friendly Indians’ Club which has 
every sign of life: 


The boys have their own officers 
consisting of a Tom Tom Beater, 
Indian Punner, Wampum Bearer, 
Medicine Man and Big Chief. The 
aim of Friendly Indians is to 
pray to God daily, honor Country 
and Flag, attend Sunday School 
and Church, earn good marks in 
school, observe careful health 
habits, do faithfully and cheerful- 
ly all home work, help others and 
play square, work square and be 
square. 
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The Ann Arbor Congress 


‘on R. CHAIRMAN, I move you 
4 that this Second Annual Con- 
gress of The National Student Feder- 
ation of America ratify the Constitu- 
tion as presented to it by the Execu- 
ecutive Committee.” Instantly there 
were many seconds. There was a call 
for the question. It was a great mo- 
ment. The question was put, “All 
those in favor’—every delegate was 
up. The National Student Federation 
of America was a reality, at Ann Ar- 
bor, December 2-4, 

It will be remembered that the Fed- 
eration is an outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Collegiate World Court Confer- 
ence held at Princeton a year ago. 
The delegates of the 245 colleges 
there represented, decided to form a 
body that would tie American stu- 
dents together. They elected as their 
leader Lewis Fox, then of Princeton 
and now studying at Harvard. Mr. 
Fox, with a representative executive 
committee, worked toward the realiza- 
tion of this Princeton aspiration and 
attained it at Michigan. The organi- 
zation as now formed is, wisely, very 
simple. It consists of an executive 
committee of eleven, made up of three 
officers, six regional representatives 
and two members at large. The ex- 
ecutive committee appoints the neces- 
Sary committees and commissions to 
carry on the administration and proj- 
ects of the federation. The other 
phase of the organization is the An- 
nual Congress. 

President Fox in his opening ad- 
dress at the Second Congress, thus de- 
scribed the purpose of the federation: 
“It is more than an organization; it is 
a group of individuals dedicated to 
the vitalization of American education. 
It can accomplish this by recognizing 
that the chief purpose of the college 
is intellectual development, by pro- 
moting sincere and honest cooperation 
between faculty and students, by as- 
certaining the place the college plays 


in the development of the United 
States and in the affairs of the 
world.” The congress brought to- 


gether 250 delegates from some 200 
American educational institutions, in- 
cluding practically all of the larger 
colleges and universities and many of 
the smaller The program 
consisted, briefly, of general business 
Sessions, regional and committee 
meetings and opportunities for rec- 
reation and fellowship. The com- 
mittees served as commissions, each 
to discuss one of the following ques- 
tions: Honor System; Athletics; Fra- 
ternities ; Student Government; Choice 
and Method of Teaching; Nature of 
the Curriculum. 

Two other commissions were asked 


schools. 


for and formed, one on the relation- 
ship of American students and foreign 
students on campuses, and another on 
campus publications. This speakers’ 
list included Dr. Stephen Duggan, Di- 
rector of the Institute of International 
Education; Professor Alexander Meik- 
lejohn, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, of Vassar College; Dr. Drier, 
of the Deutsche Studenshaft; Miss 
Brainard of the Pan-American Un- 


ion; and Max Habicht, of Switzer- 
land and official representative of the 
C. I. E. in the United States. 


A summary of the commission re- 
ports shows the spirit of the congress. 
It will be well to remember that these 
reports were accepted after some 
study in the smaller groups and later 
discussed from the floor of the con- 
gress: 

1. The report on Methods and 
Aims of Teaching recommended fur- 
ther study and possible adoption of 
tutorial and honors systems, such as 
those used at Harvard and Swarth- 
more. It recommended that 
studies be made of evidences of any 
outside control preventing full expres- 
sion of thought on the part of either 
professors or students. Likewise, that 
an investigation be made of the sal- 
aries of athletic coaches as compared 
with those of professors. 

2. The Federation voted to support 
the plan of athletics for all students; 
said that no coach should be paid 
more than the ordinary professor; 
that athletes should receive no special 
scholastic privileges and that regula- 
tion should be placed on the trans- 


also 


ference of athletes. The report of 
the Committee on Athletics which 
brought this action about was sub- 


mitted by M. A. Cheek, of Harvard, 
Captain of Football in 1925, and Pres- 
ident of the Student Council. 

3. Student Government received 
probably the greatest consideration. 
It was in this field that the idea of 
student-faculty cooperation was most 
stressed. The congress recommended 
that any effective student government 
should be a government of the whole, 
with representatives of all factions 
involved sitting on the governing 
body. It also strongly urged that as 
far as possible students be permitted 
to sit with and have a vote in fac- 
ulty committees. 

4. Fraternities were criticised for 
their failure to live up to the ideals 
of the founders; for laxity in promot- 
ing scholarship; for the harmful part 
played in college elections by frater- 
nity politics. The congress went on 
record as fostering college unions 
such as those of Cornell and Michigan 
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and any other moves that may lead 
to the stimulation of cooperation be- 
tween fraternities and non-fraternity 
groups. In order to make these de- 
cisions real, commissions were ap- 
pointed to further them, to make re- 
ports to the executive committee and 
to the congress and to make available 
the resources to the campuses of the 
country. 

I was invited to attend the congress 
as a fraternal delegate from the Na 
tional Student Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and went 
with the attitude of a curious observer 
with questions in his mind. I was 
first impressed by the rather subtle 
influence the Christian Student Move- 
ment has had in the Federation 
through the personnel of the con 
gress. There were numbers of per- 
sonal friends among the delegates 
here was the president of the Colgate 
Christian Association; the president of 
Northwestern University Association; 
the vice-president of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Christian Association; a girl 
who had been to Estes Park to the 
summer conferences; friends from 
Eaglesmere; another member of the 
National Student Council. It appear- 
ed that a great many of the delegates 
present served on Association cabinets 
or councils. This probably is evi- 
dence of the existence of the richest 
kind of cooperation. Student Associ- 
ations are making real their respon- 
sibility when they participate in the 
solution of questions which involve 
not a certain like-minded few but the 
entire student body. The National 
Student Council may well continue 
any projects it may have started in 
the realm of liberal education, make 
available any resources it has to the 
Federation, recommend that the local 
Associations become more active in 
Student Government. There need be 
no overlapping. The relationship of 
the two movements seems to us some- 
thing like this: The National Student 
Federation of America says: We be- 
lieve that there are many factors on a 
campus that are preventing the in- 
dividual student from going steadily 
forward on the road to understanding 
of the life to which he belongs; we 
want as far as possible to eliminate 
those factors. The Student Associa- 
tion movement says: We, too, believe 
that there are many factors thus pre- 
venting the individual student from 
advancing on the road to understand- 
ing; but we also believe that there 
are also factors within the life of the 
individual which are also preventing; 
we further believe that through a 
thorough and clear understanding of 
Christ and his philosophy we may do 
away with those inner millstones and 
thus permit the individual student to 
go forward even more steadfastly on 
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the road to understanding of the life 
to which he belongs. Retiring Presi- 
dent Lewis Fox realizes this as does 
the new president, Fred Birger (who, 
by the way, is a member of the Ohio 
State Student Council), of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. You catch this 
as you talk with them and see them 
in action. 

The bond uniting the two move- 
ments seemed very obvious as solemn- 
ly and quietly the second Annual Con- 
gress of the Federation was 
with meditation and prayer, 


closed 


GEORGE B. CORWIN. 


Syracuse University 


Trends in Pennsyl- 
vanla 
News from Pennsylvania shows a 
marked trend of the local student As- 
sociations to becoming a part of the 
life of the community and becoming a 
part of it. For instance: 


a. Student pilgrimages into Phila- 
delphia to visit juvenile courts, 
social service agencies, studying 
housing conditions, foreign cen- 
ters and other aspects of city 
life. The first was held on the 
week-end of Dec. 10-12. 


b. The Dickinson College Associa- 
tion has taken steps toward the 
formation of an interracial com- 
mission in the city of Carlisle. 
It is impossible to say just how 
far this will go, but there seems 


to be a_ real opportunity for 
them to build a strong com- 
f munity work in this direction. 
} ¢. The Dickinson Seminary Asso- 


a° 3 eee. - 


ciation has begun to regard the 
leadership of Boys’ Clubs in 
Williamsport as one of its ma- 
jor enterprises, working under 


the Boys’ Work Secretary of 
the YMCA. 

d. The State Normal School in 
Indiana, (Pa.), is forming a 


Student Association with Boys’ 
Work in the community as their 
major activity. This seems a 


| possible herald of a new con- 


ception of Student Christian As- 
sociation work, namely, that the 
Student Y MC A is not primari- 
ly a campus activity for stu- 
dents, but a movement by stu- 
dents for the service of others, 
including those in the commun- 
ity. 





e. Six out of ten members of the 
l Pittsburgh University Cabinet 
are actively engaged in work 
with boys. 


Evanston Conference 
Anniversary 


YEAR has passed since the meet- 

ing of the Evanston International 
Student Conference. A brief outline 
of the developments which have fol- 
lowed this gathering is of interest 
at this time. That the spirit gener- 
ated at this conference was not a 
“flash in the pan” has been demon- 
strated by the unprecedented interest 
taken in the church discussion groups 
in the Association summer confer- 
ences, and by the large number of an- 
nual board meetings which have re- 
quested special student sessions dur- 
ing their regular programs. 

To provide for an organized fol- 
low-up of the conference, in terms of 
definite projects, a continuation com- 
mittee was elected, composed of fif- 
teen students and ten non-students. 
Two meetings of this group have 
been held. By June the financial as- 
sistance extended by church boards 
and interested individuals enabled the 
group to employ a full time executive, 
and Ralph F. Barton, a student at 
the University of Missouri, was se- 
lected. His office is established at 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Three study conferences, registra- 
tion for which was carefully restricted 
to students having special interest in 
the subject under consideration, have 
been successfully held within the past 
four months. At Princeton a group of 
foreign and American students met 
with a number of mission experts to 
study the relationship of foreign stu- 
dents to the Christian Church and its 
missionary enterprise. Earlham Col- 
lege, at Richmond, (Ind.), provided 
a rendezvous for students who had 
spent the summer in industry and de- 
sired to exchange experiences and 
to consider together the responsibility 
of the Church in hastening the day 


of a Christian understanding in _ in- 
dustrial relationships. Delaware, 
(Ohio), was the scene of a confer- 


ence called to consider the challenge 
of the Church for Christianizing in- 
ternational attitudes. Reports of all 
these study groups may be had _ at 
the headquarters of the Committee. 
In the Committee’s program for the 
year four projects remain to be com- 
pleted: (1) a study of the current 
terminology for conveying religious 
experiences, with a view to developing 
a style which will couch the abiding 
religious experiences in psychological 
language intelligible to students; (2) 
an investigation of the ways in which 
the programs being presented to our 
college young people’s societies may 
be made more effective; (3) a survey 
of the student attitude toward the 
problem of church unity, thus to dis- 
cover whether or not there is a deeply 
felt conviction on the part of stu- 
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dents for this move; (4) the organi- 
zation on local campuses of classes 
to study the program of the Church, 
to the end of developing an intelligent 
appreciation of the fundamental con- 
tribution which this institution can 
make to our social and spiritual life. 


RALPH F. BARTON. 


Regarding Free Speech 


i] URING the recent meeting of the 

National Council of Y. M. C. 
A.’s at Chicago there was quite a 
good deal of discussion about the 
need of some legislation on the sub- 
ject of free speech for secretaries. 
Most of this discussion was a by- 
product of the episode of Sherwood 
Eddy’s visit to Russia and newspaper 
comments thereon. In spite of some 


pressure looking toward restrictive 
legislation, neither the National 


Council nor the General Board were 
willing to go into the matter at all. 
There seemed to be a feeling that 
to deal with the matter in legislative 
ways would raise more questions 
than could possibly be answered. 

In that connection it is interesting 
to read the following resolution, 
adopted almost unanimously by the 
Ohio State Convention, the resolu- 
tion being introduced by a member of 
the Committee, Alfred R. Coyle, edi- 
tor of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal: 

“Resolved, that the state committee 
of the Ohio State Y. M. C. A. urg- 
ently request the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. at its coming conven- 
tion in Chicago to maintain an un- 
equivocal stand on the necessity for 
local Associations throughout this 
great brotherhood to uphold the right 
of free speech—an imperative essen- 
tial for both free men and free insti- 
tutions—on all association platforms, 
and especially to keep an open mind 
and an open door for the discussion of 
questions involving social, moral and 
economic progress; and we emphati- 
cally reaffirm that the Association 
should serve impartially every group 
and class.” 

The general Association’s policy 
and attitude on this question seems 
to be now something like this: To call 
the ablest possible men to secreterial 
positions with the understanding that 
their good judgment will be trusted as 
to freedom of opinion and speech on 
controversial questions and then, when 
criticism is levelled at the organiza- 





tion for an individual’s opinion, to 
reiterate that this opinion does not 
necessarily represent the point of 


view of the controlling committees of 
the Association or of its membership. 
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The Intercollegian 


Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W. C. 


A Staff Meeting at Studentsky 
Domov, Prague 


Donald Lowrie (formerly a student 
at Wooster College, and now at work 
at Prague) writes: 
| SAT at our staff meeting the other 

morning thinking how that small 
group of our secretaries typifies our 
student work here in general, its suc- 
cesses as well as its many problems. 


The make-up of the group itself is 
truly international: one of the two 
women secretaries is a Czech with a 


Vassar diploma and the other a Swiss 
by passport, whole life until 
the revolution spent in Russia. 
Of the men, one is Czech, one German, 
one Russian, and one American. We 
represent all shades of church affilia- 
tion: Orthodox, Lutheran, Calvinist 
and the two Czechs are ex-Catholics, 
now members of a local Protestant 
congregation. Then as to languages: 
we use four at each meeting. All of 
us understand English, German, Czech 
and Russian, but each speaks most 
naturally in his own tongue, unless he 
is switched off it by the speaker just 
preceding, who perhaps has used some 
other. 


whose 
was 


The meeting opens with a brief de- 
votional period. This morning it is 
led by the Russians, and the Gospel 
reading is in Russian as well as the 
leader’s remarks. The Vassar girl 
has something to add to the thought 
and she does it in Czech. The Ameri- 
can puts in a word, using German, as 
nearer to the common denominator of 
language than English, and so the 
Russian-Swiss, in her brief comment 
on the morning’s topic, speaks in 
German too. 

The rest of the meeting is like that. 
The Russian offers a suggestion in 
English to which the Vassar girl re- 
plies in German because she has just 
been talking to the German secretary. 
He responds in Czech and the Czech 
secretary puts his reply in German 
first and then to make his thought 
clear adds a postscript in his own 
tongue. Our student work is inter- 
national. 

What are all these languages being 
exercised about? Nearly the same 
problems any university staff at home 
would be facing. What to do for the 
incoming freshmen; how divide them 
by national groups (there are twenty- 
eight different nationalities repre- 
sented in the membership of Student- 
sky Domov, where our work centers), 


detriment to our efforts to- 
internationalism; how to 
strengthen the unity in our local con- 
federation of Christian movements, 
embracing Czechs, Germans, and Rus- 
sians. Among other things it is de- 
cided to organize a study group on in- 
terconfessional problems and relation- 
ships, with members of all three na- 
tionalities and of the three great con- 
fessional groups: Catholic, Orthodox, 
and Protestant, participating. A 
special party is planned for freshmen 
members of the Hi-Y clubs from the 
ten cities of the republic where there 
isa Y. M. C. A. A committee is ap- 
pointed to coordinate the schedules for 
public lectures and study groups ar- 
ranged by the three movements, to 
avoid collision in the use of space, and 
also to assure a fairly continuous ap- 
peal to the interest of the crowd of 
students about Studentsky Domov, not 
members of the movements. 

So the meeting goes on and at the 
close we bow together while the Vas- 
sar girl says “Our Father” in Czech, 
with each of the rest of us thinking 
in his own tongue. And that, of 
course, is the secret of our close sense 
of harmony and unity: in the recog- 
nition of His fatherhood all men are 
brothers. 


without 
wards 





The Geneva Exhibit-Bazaar 

bee Musée Rath, which used 
on ordinary occasions to exhibit 
paintings by Swiss and sometimes 
foreign artists to the Geneva public, 
presented, from the 9 to 19 Septem- 
ber 1926, a lively and unusual aspect. 
The eye of the visitor travelled from 
a kaleidoscopic blending of many-col- 
ored costumes, to the varied treasures 
exposed for sale upon a series. of 
stalls, and from them again to the pic- 
tures and hangings which adorned the 
walls. The exhibition rooms, which 
had been arranged with taste and 
skill by thirty National Committees, 
formed a picturesque and varied scene. 
On September 9, with the opening 
of the Forum, began the series of var- 
ied entertainments and celebrations 
which occupied the next ten days. A 
crowd of guests and journalists wan- 
dered round the stalls, to meet finally 
in the central hall, where the Presi- 
dent, Professor V. Martin, greeted 
them with words of welcome. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Confederation and a member 
of the Geneva State Council conveyed 


1S 


Swiss 


A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


to us the good wishes of the govern- 
ment authorities and spoke in warm 
terms of the aims and work of the 
Federation. Then the company de- 
cended to the restaurant, where Mr. 
Yergan, representing the Executive 
Committee of the Federation, and M. 
Rallia Ram spoke to us of the stu- 
dents in Africa and India. The For- 
um had begun! 

First the dinner of forty-one inter- 
national societies, with their headquar- 
ters at Geneva, under the auspices of 
the Society of Friends. Then a lunch- 
eon for Women’s Asociations, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, 
the editor of Foreign Affairs. Next 
a University Luncheon at which Pro- 
fessor Zimmern spoke on the Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation. A lunch 
eon of the International Labour Office 
followed, presided over by the As- 
sistant Director, Mr. H. B. Butler, and 
finally, a luncheon of the International 
Union of the League of Nations So- 
cieties. This was a very brilliant and 
well attended function, at which Lord 
Cecil, Monsieur de Broucktre (Bel- 
gium), Monsieur Sokal (Poland), 
Monsieur Ador, President of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Society, and many 
others, spoke. 

“We find your Exhibition a danger- 
ous rival’, remarked one of the dele- 
gates to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, all the diplomats in Gen- 
eva are to be found there!” These 
meals had each its own special char- 
acter; some were national family par- 
ties, friendly and intimate, or gay 
and animated, like the American din- 
ner, where popular songs were sung by 
the guests: others were distinguished 
by the excellence of the speeches made 
(France and Armenia). Some of the 
meals were made more attractive by 
charming artistic entertainments; the 
Oriental tea, for instance, presided 
over by Mr. Raghawiah, of India, was 
served by girls and ladies of the Japa- 


nese Colony in their beautiful and 
harmoniously - colored silk dresses. 
Chinese and Japanese stories were 
told with great taste and charm, 
while the Japanese children who 
wandered about between the 
tables in their delightful cos 
tumes won everybody’s heart. The 


national dances in costume performed 


at the Greek dinner, and at the Rou- 
manian and Czechoslovakian teas, the 
Viennese and Bulgarian music, the old 
French songs, the popular songs and 
dances of Poland, afforded some un- 
forgettable moments. 
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An Almost Tragic Picture 
bee Student Bulletin 


says in an article on the present 
position of Christian students in 
Japan that the acuteness of economic 
pressure upon Japanese life is driving 
students to become more and more 
actualistic and utilitarian. The criti- 
cal wave of unemployment is affect- 
ing the whole outlook of students; 
their attitude toward life is controlled 
by the necessity of selecting profes- 
sions which offer the greatest possi- 
bility of future employment. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Ministry of 
the Interior, from twenty to forty 
per cent of the graduates of colleges 
and professional schools this year are 
totally unable to get employment of 
any kind. The economic aspect of 
Japanese life at the present day is 
hard. In large cities, two hundred 
yen will not comfortably support a 
family of four, and what a director 
of social work in one of the cities 
once declared is true, namely, that 
the people whose income is less than 
two hundred yen are paupers. The 
picture becomes almost tragic when 
it is remembered that there is only 
a small number of men who command 
that incéme. 

The nationalistic tendency prevail- 
ing since the World War, especially 
the anti-Japanese movements and the 
exclusion legislation in the United 
States of America, has strongly af- 
fected Japanese youth, and they are 
saying that the Christian brother- 
hood of yesterday was merely a cheap 
optimism. In the face of such thought 
currents, many Christian leaders 
are inculcating Japanism and Asia- 
ticism based upon anti-Americanism. 
Thus, the thinking Christian students, 
small though they may be in number, 
are face to face with a growing con- 
flict of ideas. Both nationalism and 
Japanism may be sound; but students 
strive to believe that the more prac- 
tical movement of ‘Love” will rise 
from within Christianity and will con- 
quer the world. But they look askance 
and with an intense feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at Christianity as em- 


Japanese 





t 


bodied by the nations of the world 
today. 

The socialistic movement in Japan 
today has a decided inclination toward 
the mild right. Even the left wing 
labor leaders are becoming milder 
and more constructive. Consequently 
Christian students who are most apt 
to accept liberal ideas are endeavor- 
ing more than before to align them- 
selves with the constructive wing. 
They are getting tired of propaganda 
literature and gatherings; rather are 
they more interested in the study of 
labor problems and in the education 
}0f laborers. And ideas or men that 
| students demand and adore are those 
that portray socialism at its best. One 
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The Student Resolutions Committee at the 
Recent National Convention, China 


of the reasons why Mr. Arisma Ta- 
keo so captures the minds of thinking 
youth is his socialistic conception of 
the distribution of wealth, shown in 
his attempt to distribute his land 
among his tenants. The reason why 
Mr. Kagawa Toyohiko became a na- 
tional hero, through the record-break- 
ing sale of his novel “Crossing the 
Death Line” lies in his consecrated 
slum-life after sacrificing himself and 
the right of possession. Christian- 
ity and Christian leaders are thus 
facing a situation in which they 
cannot lead the rising generation un- 
less they can fulfill such expectations 
as above outlined. In religious mat- 
ters there is a tendency to reject so- 
cial gospel Christianity in favor of re- 
ligious experiences based upon inner 
faith. Asceticism, mediaevalism, spir- 
itualism, Orientalism, and mysticism 
— these ideas are all in the air today 
and are being received with popular 
acclamation. Jesus as seen by Orient- 
als, inner and more spiritual life in 
the churches as against the past em- 


phasis on social program, personal 
evangelism instead of social works, 
these are some of the characteristic 


trends of Japanese students’ thought 
today. 


China and the Pacific 
Conference 

| penalaggmensr‘canetes for 
Area conference are going for- 
ward. Definite decision has _ been 
made to hold it in Peking, and the 
use of Yenching University has been 
secured for the purpose, through the 


Area 


the Pacific 


efforts of T. Z. Koo. Mr. Koo him- 
self is undertaking a tour through 


Australia and New Zealand, after the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, 
which is to be held in Peking in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Haslett will in the mean- 
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time be occupied in preparatory work 
in Korea, Japan, the Philippines and 
Dutch East India. Concerning the pres- 
ent general situation in China, Mr. 
Haslett writes: “Do not allow all the 
reports of disturbed conditionsin China 
to alarm you. The cities continue on 
their way with their business as usual. 
Apart from the actual soldiers who 
are fighting, and the railways which 
are sometimes interfered with, and 
of course the more serious situation 
in the interior, people do not seem to 
be very much concerned about the 
fighting which goes on, It is, of 
course, very serious in that it inter- 
feres with developments of any sort 
in national policy for the country. All 
serious-minded persons anxiously look 
for the setting-up of a government 
which will have authority and which 
will represent the people. The short- 
age of money at Peking has been a 
cause of a good deal of interference 
with the work of the universities and 
educational institutions dependent up- 
on Government support. The Govern- 
ment University of Peking has not yet 
opened, and some weeks have passed 
since the normal time of commence- 
ment. A number of students are re- 
ported to be going South to join the 
military college at Canton. You can 
readily how war is interfering 
with the normal progress of real life 
in the country. On the surface, how- 
ever, in the cities everything seems 
to be going on just as prosperously 
and busily as ever.” 


see 


Standard of Living in Peking 

eer eqniotn of Sidney Gamble will 

be interested to know that, in co 
operation with T. P. Meng, a mono- 
graph has been published in China 
under the title, “Price, Wages, and 
the Standard of Living in Peking, 
1904—1924.” 

There much valuable material 
in this pamphlet. It appears that 
the skilled laborer gets the equivalent 
of a nickel an hour and works six or 


is 


seven hours a day. The unskilled 
laborer gets about three cents an 
hour. Though the standard of living 


is necessarily very low, the workers 
are accustomed to it, and if prices, 
wages and exchange are such that 
they can maintain this standard, no 


attempt is made to increase the 
wages. When it is felt that wages 


need to be raised, a meeting of the 
guild is called and the increase de- 
cided upon. 

The “real wages” of the worker are 
much affected by wars, by famines and 
by fluctuations in the value of the 
copper coinage. In times of peace 
there is a striking and surprising ten- 
dency for the retail price of food in 
the United States and in Peking to 
increase at approximately the same 
rate. 


, 








The Intercollegian 


Seminary News 


THE PACIFIC COAST 

— years ago the possibility of 

an inter-seminary conference on 
the Pacific Coast became a reality and 
an annual event. Early in November 
this year the third of such conferences 
took place. Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School was host; other seminaries 
represented were: Church Divinity 
School, of San Francisco; Pacific 
School of Religion (Berkeley); Mills 
College; San Francisco Theological 
Seminary (San Anselmo). 

The program centered around the 
theme which is to be discussed at Mil- 
waukee: The Personal Qualifications 
of a Minister in the Modern Commun- 
ity. A minister and a layman spoke 
to the point on different days, after 
which there was discussion of a lively 
and helpful sort. 

The conference opened officially on 
Friday evening with a banquet at 
which about seventy-five attended. A 
unique feature was the early break- 
fast served on a hilltop a few blocks 
distant from the Baptist School. 
After an hour of fine fellowship, Ross 
Schaffer, of San Anselmo, chairman 
of the inter-seminary organization, led 
the group in a devotional meditation. 
Then the laymen spoke and keen dis- 
cussion followed. Although a solu- 
tion of each problem was not finally 
reached, those present feel that this 
conference was a high water mark in 
such endeavor. 


The conference closed at noon Sat- 
urday, after a business session at 
which Asilomar was presented by 


Penrose Hirst and Milwaukee by Les- 
er Eisel. Next year’s conference will 
meet with the Presbyterians at San 


Anselmo. They are getting bigger 
and better every year—the confer- 
ences, I mean! 


LESTER EISEL. 


San Francisco Theo. Sem. 


THE AUBURN CONFERENCE 
I {E Fourth Annual Inter-Seminary 
Conference of the Middle Atlantic 
States met at Auburn Seminary, Au- 
burn, N. Y., November 4-5. Sixteen 
of the thirty-six theological seminar- 
ies and schools of the eastern region 
were represented by sixty-five stu- 
dents and several Faculty representa- 
tives. From the very beginning of 
the influx of delegates it was evident 
there would be great enthusiasm ex- 
pressed in the study of the conference 
theme: “An Effective Ministry.” 
George Buttrick, Pastor of the First 


Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, N. Y.., 
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GARDINER M. DAY 
Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass. 


brought an effective and thought-pro- 
voking message under the caption: 
“The Minister’s Message for Today.” 
Dr. Buttrick pointed out that sin, sor- 
row and duty are not new conceptions 
for the ministry; nor does the min- 
ister’s message take its character 
from any particular age. The prob- 
lems of one age are not the problems 
of another. But the Gospel message 
remains the same. There are three ob- 
vious tendencies of the present age: 
(1) a new resolve on freedom; (2) a 
prevalent materialism, and (3) a new 
onslaught on Christian faith by sci- 
ence. The deification of materialism 
Dr. Buttrick termed the predecessor 
of doom and not the advance of civili- 
zation. In facing the eradication of 
this tendency the minister must ac- 
knowledge his task as none other than 
that of a return to the call of the 
great prophets. With reference to the 
onslaught of science on faith, the 
speaker made direct attacks on the 
new books which destroy man’s faith. 
He also belittled the attempt of the 
scientist to apply his scientific tests 
to things spiritual emphatically de- 
claring that a spiritual experience was 
as valid as any physical experience. 
The speaker closed with a plea that 
all ministers preach of a transcendent 
personality and not of principles, and 
also that they never descend from the 
dignity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 

G. G. Atkins, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, of Detroit, ad- 
dressed the group on the subject 
“Creative Reading.” The content of 
our reading as ministers should be 
such as to give us a body of material 
out of which our preaching is to come. 


Here he included history, 
science philosophy, poetry. 
P. Miller, Secretary of the National 
Council Y. M. C. A., told of the rise 
and development of the inter-seminary 
movement. He spoke of the interpre- 
tations put upon present world con- 
ditions, pointing out that if these con- 
ditions do not change as a result of 
the influence of the Church, the world 
would soon find America dictating 
to the rest of the world, or the 
world divided between two armed 
camps. Either one of these two al- 
ternatives is far from the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ working nationally and 
internationally. 

After a devotional service in the 
evening Sherwood S. Day spoke on 
“Personal Evangelism.” He said it 
is imperative that we give ourselves 
wholly to Christ. If we do not, Christ 
throws no light into our lives and none 
into the lives of other men through us 
as the medium. Mr, Day pointed out 
that the minister must first of all win 
the confidence of men. There can be 
no set rule for this; we must rely up- 
on God for direction. To share our 
lives with one another was an effect- 
ive way for the spirit of Jesus Christ 
to work its way through our lives into 
the lives of other men. Moreover, we 
must constantly be conscious of the 
fact that we need something in life s 
that the spirit of God shall work in 
and through our convictions to an ef- 
fectual conversion. 

On the second day, Kirby Page 
spoke on “The meaning of the Cros 
in Modern Life.” From Liberty (Oc- 
tober 16) Mr. Page read an editoria 
which he dubbed a “pure unadulter- 
ated gospel of paganism.” The 
preme problem of our age is dealing 
with those who are a menace to our age. 
This same question existed for Jesu 
For Christ the great issues of lif 
were: (1) the end of His life, and (2) 
the way of that end’s attainment. Heé 
Christ, goes to the Garden to discover 
the means of attaining the end of his 
life. Surely it was none other than 
this: He must overcome evil with 
good. To Christ this meant faith in 
God and man. This means that we 
should live with God and man 
members of a family. Here there is 
no place for greed, hatred, covetous- 
ness. When Jesus told his age t 
love their enemies, he referred to the 
Romans. To love them meant to re 
turn good for evil, to forgive, to pray 
for them. To Jesus the way of the 
Cross was the only way of overcoming 
evil with good. He did not want t0 
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life of doing good, of loving. The life 
experiences of Christ are two thous- 
and years old, and humanity today 
asks, Are they workable? The prob- 
lem for us is, Can we overcome evil 
with good? The answer is that we 
must provide the world with a social 
machinery through which the spirit of 
good-will and fellowship must work. 
In national and international affairs 
we have, in our day of civilization, 
worked on the law of the jungle. The 
real rub with man is that he has been 
unwilling to take the consequences of 
the Cross, to pay the cost. A danger- 
ous undertaking, this living the way 
of the Cross, but if we live consist- 
ently and take the religion of Jesus 
seriously, we must live that way. 
Surely we, ministers of Jesus 
Christ, must face his demand of limi- 
tations. “If any man would come 
after me, let him take up his cross 
and follow me.” 

The Conference delegates, through 
the courtesy of the prison authorities, 
made a tour of the state prison in the 
city. The superintendent explained 
the working plans in the prison. He 
pointed out that the plans and pro- 


as 


gram as worked out by the late 
Thomas Osborne were the most ef- 
ficient in the prison at the present 
time. 


James Myers spoke of the relation 
of the Church to industry. As one of 
the most perplexing industrial and re- 
ligious problems of the decade he 
singled out the recent episode in De- 
troit. The industrial problem of the 
world can be changed only through 
the Churches, but the minister will 
need an insurmountable courage. 

Grant Noble (General Seminary, 
New York), wes elected president for 
the ensuing year. H. L. Wink (Luth- 
eran Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.), is 
Vice-President and W. W. Duff (Au- 
burn Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.), Sec- 
retary. 


Chicago Builds 

pus year the Chicago Theological 

Seminary will have a rapid de- 
velopment in its building program. 
A great tower, for which the founda- 
tions have been sunk nearly seventy- 
five feet to the solid rock, will rise in 
the center and dominate a beautifully- 
equipped new set of buildings. Of 
these, the Thorndike Hilton memorial 
chapel has already been built and has 
commanded wide attention. It is 
open from early morning until dark, 
and on the average of a hundred peo- 
ple go there daily for quiet and devo- 
tion. A brief vesper service at five- 
thirty has been appreciated by the 
Wiversity students. The interior of 
the chapel is an artistic gem. 








HOWARD HOFF 


Howard Hoff: 
Tribute 


ppOwseD HOFF is gone. His life 
was but a brief twenty years, but 
for those of us who knew him his 
memory will always be precious. 

Howard was a Senior in La Verne 
College, where he would have been 
graduated this year. He was a mem- 
ber of the Regional Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; 
an officer of the Association on his 
campus; a Student Volunteer, and 
was studying for the ministry. He 
was blessed with a tenor voice of un- 
usual beauty, and as member of the 
La Verne College Quartette he be- 
came widely known on the _ Coast, 
singing at the Asilomar and Seabeck 
conferences for the past two years. 

Last summer while returning from 
a concert tour with the quartette, he 
was drowned, another life being lost 
in an attempt to save him. 

Howard’s personality was _ conta- 
gious and a real inspiration. He was 
one of unusual purity of life, having 
in some way escaped many of the 
sordid contacts of the world. He had a 
happy spirit and had a ready smile 
for everyone. Believing profoundly in 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ, he 
gave himself unstintingly to interest 
his fellows in Christian work. He 
was an athlete of real ability, play- 
ing first string football, and being a 
first class baseball pitcher. On the 
field he showed a true spirit of prac- 
tical Christian faith, infecting his 
teammates with his own spirit. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth I knew not where, 
But long, long afterward in the heart 
of a friend, 
I found the song from beginning to 
end. 
CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal. Tech. 
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Prep News 


Twenty-eight preparatory school 
masters attended all or part of the 
sessions of the Bruce Curry Institute 
held November 27-28, at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Four of the 
six New England states were 


pre- 
sented, including two schools in 
Maine. A number of the masters ex- 


pressed their keen interest in the type 
of Bible study which Dr. Curry pro- 
motes. Most of the men present are 
already engaged in Bible study, but 
five or six schools sent in men with 
instructions to find the best ways of 
starting Bible work. A request was 
made for a similar conference in the 
northern New England region some 
time this year. It is possible that one 
may be arranged. 


Plans are under way for a confer- 
ence of prep school men in New 
Hampshire. Kimball Union Academy 
has offered to entertain the group. 
The dates will probably be February 
4-6. A committee of faculty and 
boys will be working on the program 
and will assume most of the respon- 
sibility. 


Godard Seminary (Barre, Vt.), has 
started this year a branch of the or- 
ganization in the Universalist Church 
known as Young Peoples’ Christian 
Union. Weekly meetings have been 
held, addressed by faculty members 
and an occasional outsider. Most of 
the girls in the school and a consider- 
able number of the boys have attended 
meetings. 


The headmaster of Ridgefield School, 
a loyal member of the new Toc H 
movement, and several members of 
the school, are doing some thinking 
and experimenting with the thought 
of applying something of the sort to 
school life, 


The Blairstown Advisory Commit- 
tee had its first full meeting on No- 
vember 28th, under its new chairman, 
Edward Pulling, of Groton. Signifi- 
cant was a decision to call a group of 
leaders among school boys to share 
equally with the Committee the re- 
sponsibility of planning the confer- 
ence. It was decided to call together 
the boys and the older people on Jan- 
uary 16. Each group will meet sep- 
arately for part time; final plans to 
be worked out by the whole council. 
This suggestion came simultaneously 
from three independent quarters and 
it is expected it will lead to assump- 
tion of much greater responsibility on 
the part of school boys for their con- 
ference, in much the same way that 
the field councils have worked in the 
colleges during the past few years. 
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News from the Field 


Gathered around the blazing logs of 
an open fire in a little house set apart 
in the quiet of the mountains, the 
Estes Park Conference Committee de- 
voted the whole week-end of Novem- 
ber 12-13 to searching deeply in order 
to discover the needs of the region for 
the conference next summer. In the 
light of what they discovered, they 
determined the purpose of the confer- 
ence to be: 

1. To help students to have a major, Christ- 
founded purpose in life; 


2. To help them into such a compelling 
discovery of the infinite worth of every in- 
dividual, that they will lose themselves in love 
and devotion to their fellow men; 


3. To find 
own lives which will lend them poise in a 
busy life, courage in the face of impossible 
tasks, and freedom from worry in finding and 
following the path of largest service. 

The finance committee of the 
Y. W. C. A. in the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion met at Kansas State Agricultural 
College in Manhattan in November, 
with Miss Irene Arms, of the national 
finance committee. They got so deep- 
ly into the real meaning of finance 
that they said things like this: “Per- 
haps the reliance upon force and or- 
ganization is the reason the Associa- 
tions have not been the power upon 
the campuses that they might be, and 
that the finances of the region are not 
ship-shape. Is our Y. W. C. A, an 
organization that we must keep go- 
ing by the expenditure of much time, 
money, and energy, or is it a group 
of people banded together that they 
may better find what is Jesus’ way 
of life in the world today? Perhaps 
if it were the latter, money would 
come in very easily and quietly as 
the natural result of a Christlike at- 
titude toward money and life. Instead 
of relying upon pep we would rely 
upon power; “put it over” would be- 
come “think it over”; “budget” would 
mean a scale of our interests. 


heip them to power in their 


Western Union College (la.), with 
an enrollment of 250, pledged more 
than $1,180 for mission work in Bam- 
bur, Africa. Students and faculty 
gave generously and sacrificially, far 
surpassing the original goal of $700. 
This little college has raised annually 
in the past sums ranging from $400 to 
$1,000, for some special missionary 
purpose. This year’s fund will be used 
to further the work of six alumni who 
sailed in November for work among 
the tribes of the Sudan. 


Denison (Ohio), has raised $1,500, 
the larger part of which will go to- 
ward the support of Dan Dye, Deni- 
son’s representative in China. 





JUAN DE RODRIGUEZ 
The new secretary for Filipino Students 
on the staff of the Friendly Relations 
Committee. 


The University of Redlands is work- 
ing toward the undertaking of the sup- 
port of a foreign project this year. 

Wilberforce (Ohio), is working to- 
ward the establishment of a closer 
Christian atmosphere between the so- 
rorities and fraternities on the 
campus. “The response of the young 
men is exceptionally good and we 
shall be represented at the many con- 
ferences this year.” 

“In the interest of broadminded- 
ness and freedom of speech,” the Stu- 
dent Assembly at the University of 
Maryland went on record as favoring 
an intelligent presentation of the ne- 
gative side of the military question. 
The publication which reported this 
action did not give the actual vote, 


but stated that “approving atten- 
tion was given.” 
International Affairs were chief 


subjects under discussion at the fall 
meeting of the Alumnae Conference 
held at Vassar late in October. The 
program was under the auspices of 
the Alumnae, the Political and Chris- 
tian Associations. The speakers in- 
cluded Sarah Wambaugh, a graduate 
of Radcliffe and a member of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
Ruth Morgan affiliated with the Com- 
mittee for Peace of the International 
Suffrage Union, Marcial P. Lichauco, 
and Dr. Jackh, an eminent German 
Internationalist. 

Interracial forums are reported as 
organized recently in Columbia and 
Raleigh (capitols of the Carolinas). 


Forty nations broke bread (plus 
turkey and fixin’s) at a Thanksgiving 
dinner given at the University of Cali- 
fornia. East not only met West, but 
rubbed elbows in a pledge of amity 
and brotherhood—Kipling to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The three 
hundred students represented: Arabia, 
Armenia, Australia, Austria, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, East India, Egypt, 
England, The Philippines, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, the Jews, Jugo- 
Slavia, Korea, Mexico, Negroes, Peru, 
Russia, Scotland, South Africa, Spain, 
and the United States. Chinwah Lee, 
toastmaster, assisted by representa- 
tives of many other nations, spoke of 
War, Peace, International Brother- 
hood, and kindred subjects. The din- 
ner was given by the Association in 
cooperation with the Berkeley Federa- 
tion of Church Women and the Uni 
versity Mothers’ Club. 


A Council of Christian Associations 
was recently organized in the South- 
west, at Oklahoma City. The council 
is composed of representatives of the 
white and Negro Associations for both 
men and women. 


A study of the college situation 
among Negro students of South Car- 
olina is being made by the State Stu- 
dent Council. 


A Prayer Group composed mostly 
board and cabinet members the 
Dartmouth Christian Association, 
meets three mornings a week for a 
short period of worship. Dartmouth 
has under way a College Chest Drive 
for $10,000, to be divided among the 
Red Cross; Dartmouth-in-China; Near 
East Colleges; Student Friendship 
Fund; Atlanta University, and_ the 
Student Loan Fund. 


ot 


California Aggie’s Association ob- 
served the Week of Prayer by having 
service at 6:15 each morning. 


Two thousand students listened in 
Washington (D. C.) on October 29 to 








the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Arthur Fo- | 
ley Winnington Ingram, Lord Bishop 
of London. He declared that religion 
and science do not conflict; that ad- 
herence to the precepts of Christ is 
the surest way to growth toward the 


fullest life. 


Sherwood Eddy gives the month of 
December to visits in Michigan. On 
his schedule are Mt. Pleasant, Alma; 
Hillsdale; Albion; Adrian. 
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Stitt Wilson has been chal- 


lenging student thought at 
Cornell (lowa), Des Moines, 
Central, Grinnell, and Simp- 


son. His prophetic voice cap- 
tures the attention of students 
and faculty alike. Careful ad- 
vance planning assures these 
visits becoming an _ integral 
part of the year’s program on 
these various campuses. 


As a prelude to the holding 
of co-educational summer con- 
ferences, the Colby College Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. cab- 
inets are holding joint meet- 
ings each month to discuss 
campus problems. A new plan 
is being tried of having the 
weekly men’s meetings alter- 
nately of devotional and dis- 
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sional students are . meeting 
for a series of informal ad- 


dresses on particular phases 
of the subject. “Christianity 
as a Factor of World Pro- 
gress.” The purpose is to en-’ 
able the members to obtain de- 
tailed information as to the 
part Christianity is playing in 
the development of foreign 
countries. The speakers at the 
informal gatherings are the 
most prominent men available 
in their fields. 


Student Convocations, ar- 
ranged by the Student Council 
at the University of Michigan, 
are arousing considerable in- 
terest. A series of five during 
the fall are having as speak- 





cussional nature. The first one, 

led by a War 

and Christianity, awakened some real 
thought. 


professor, on 


The University of Hawaii expects 
to send five delegates to the Asilomar 
Conference which will be held during 
the Christmas vacation. Coming so 
great a distance, this is a great 
achievement. Thirty-five men from 
Hawaii University are leading clubs 
and working on playgrounds. 


The Tennessee Council held four 
training institutes last year which 
helped advance the Bible study pro- 
gram in the state. This year the 
council was not satisfied with “past 
performances.” They now project a 
training institute for each campus; i. 
e.: three or four leaders will go to a 
campus and work the first day with 
the leaders of the groups of that 
campus; the second day the visitors 
will meet with some of the groups of 
students; the third day the leaders 
will meet with the visitors further to 
discuss the work. This effort should 
give real impetus to local Associations 
in their Bible study programs. 


The Emory University Association 
has formed an experimental group 
from the freshman class for the pur- 
pose of discovering the real meaning 
of Jesus for us today and of practic- 
ing whatever is discovered. The 
method is to study at weekly meet- 
ings some one principle of Jesus and 
to apply that to all possible situations 
during the following week. In testing 
out what we discover as truth in the 
discussions we are likely to run into 
some real difficulties. It will mean 
breaking with custom and prejudice. 
But that is enevitable when we try to 
follow Jesus today. 


The weekly meeting is a big prob- 
lem in any Association particularly 


THE WAVELAND STUDENT COUNCIL 


in a small college. Lincoln College 
(Ill.), reports fine results from the 
following plan: Early in the year 
members were asked to suggest topics 
which they would like to see treated. 
Some excellent suggestions were made. 
Speakers addressed the meeting one 
week on one of these topics, and the 
following week a discussion was held 
on the same topic. At each discussion 
questions are gathered and submitted 
to the next speaker, who thus ac- 
quires some background for his ad- 
dress. Attendance at Lincoln College 
Association meetings has doubled— 
and that during the football season. 


Experiments in weekly Association 
meetings are being tried in several 
institutions. Various types of pro- 
gram, alternate between the more 
definitely devotional and the discus- 
sional types. Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.) 
is among those that are making this 
attempt to have their meetings ap- 
peal to various kinds of religious 
needs. 


The Yale Court is an organization 
formed by undergraduates interested 
in discussing and thoroughly master- 
ing some of the more important prob- 
lems of the day. It is planned to hold 
ten meetings during the year, each of 
which will be devoted to a single topic 
such as, “The Conflict of Orient and 
Occident”; “Imperialism and War”; 
“Education and War”; “Dictatorship 
and Democracy,” ete. Each topic will 
be assigned several weeks in advance 
to two of the twenty members, who 
after adequate preparation will read 
papers before the Court respectively 
on the conservative and radical as- 
pects of the subject. The Court will 
discuss the opinions which have been 
set forth, and attempt to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

A group of graduate and profes- 


ers such nationally known men 
as Albert Parker Fitch of 
Carleton College, Carl S. 
Patton of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, Joseph Fort Newton of Phila- 
delphia, Charles W. Gilkey of Chi- 


cago and William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale. These meetings are the out- 


growth of an apparently widespread 
desire on the part of the students for 
a non-sectarian campus-wide meeting. 
It is hoped that these meetings may 
become a focus for the attention and 
loyalty of the whole campus. The 
average attendance thus far of un- 
dergraduates and older people has 
been 1,500. 


Georgia students are issuing their 
first monthly news letter, to contain 
information from both the men’s and 
women’s Associations of Georgia. This 
news sheet is an outgrowth of the 
state student conference of last 
spring. 


Syracuse University has set out to 
establish a permanent revolving con- 
ference fund such as Penn State and 
other Associations have been finding 
successful for years. A _ carefully 
selected list of alumni have been writ- 
ten—those who, as undergraduates, 





were active and interested in the 
Association—asking them for contri- 
butions. From this fund, in the 


future, loans will be made to under- 
graduates for the purpose of attend- 
ing student conferences and non-in- 
terest bearing notes will be signed 
calling for payment within three 
years after graduation. 


A Clerical Club, with twenty-eight 
charter members, has been formed at 
Amherst. Members are those who 
are giving serious consideration to 
some form of religious work as a life 
work. 


Connecticut 
has opened 


Agricultural 
this fall an 


College 
admirably 
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equipped community house for the use 
of students and faculty in their re- 
ligious and _ social interests. The 
building was erected by seven denom- 
inations cooperating in the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Churches, and is to 
be followed by a large community 
church, which is now being built. This 
is an outstanding incident in church 
cooperation in student work in the 
East. 


Christian Fundamentals was _ the 
theme of a conference held at Blue 
Ridge College, (Md.) October 16-17, 
under the C, C. A. of Maryland, Del- 
aware and District of Columbia. 
Sixty students represented practically 
every college and university in the 
area. The conference was under the 
leadership of Henry Hallam Tweedy 
of Yale. Subjects of discussion were: 
Is There a God? How Find Him? 
Our Faith in Jesus; The Parables 
and Miracles. 


The Western Pennsylvania State 
Student Council meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, October 30-31 decided to revise 
its constitution so as to include a fac- 
ulty representative from each college 
and to inaugurate a series of Council 
meetings at intervals of five or six 
weeks each. The next meeting is to 
be at Geneva College, December 4-5, 
and will consider among other things 
the relationship of our Student 
Christian Association Movement to 
community service. They are to con- 
sider also the inclusion on the Coun- 
cil of representatives from the com- 
munity who may be able to help de- 
velop policies along this line. 


The Eastern Pennsylvania State 
Student Council, meeting at Franklin 
and Marshall College, November 6-7, 
revised its constitution to include fac- 
ulty representatives from all student 
Associations. They also favored the 
organization of a separate prepara- 
tory school section of the Student 
Council which might function by it- 
self and at other times work with the 
college section, 


“The Big Ten” which is an annual 
assembly of student secretaries, presi- 
dents and chairmen of advisory boards 
of the larger universities of the Mid- 
dle West, held their fourth meeting in 
Chicago, December 4-5. The findings 
of Commission A of the National Stu- 
dent Council were given throughtful 
consideration. Attention was focused 
on seven areas of student activity, 
i. e., Development of Service Motives; 
Prayer; Worship and Bible Study; Re- 
construction of Religious Viewpoint; 
Life Work Guidance; Relations of Men 
and Women; Personal Evangelism; 
Education for the Elimination of 
Prejudices. 


The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 


I have been greatly enheartened 
this month by a fine editorial on Free 
Speech in Association Men, written, I 
do not hesitate to say, by Frederick 
Harris, one of our Cooperating Edi- 
tors. Hunt it up and read it all. But 
right now I want you to see these sen- 
tences which bear upon the Associa- 
tion as a vocation for college men: 


It is useless to say that in any other insti- 
tution one is subject to the direction of those 
who pay the bills and call the turns. We came 
into this work because the ideal held up to us 
was different. If we are to become “hired 
men,”’ let us go where the pay is better. Our 
General Secretary has frequently spoken of 
our profession as “prophetic.” * * The 
repression of ‘freedom makes prophecy a joke. 


And here is another strong word 
along this line, by President Gray, of 
Bates College, speaking at a College 
Week observance in Boston: 

If we are to escape bondage of the mind 
we must hold fast to the great American tra- 
dition of political liberty. This means freedom 
of opinion and unhindered public discussion. 
Have we a Bolshevist among us, let us pro- 
vide a Hyde Park or Boston Common for him 
in every city. It is only pent up propaganda 
that possesses explosive possibilities. Because 
of the primary nature of its task—to know 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth about science, philosophy, history and 
what not—-the college serves no secondary in- 
terest. It knows no parties, no sects, no 
schools of thought. Our colleges are the or- 
ganized embodiment of the intellectual curio- 
sity of the 1 hospitable to all 


race. To be 
truth, whether new or old; to distinguish be- 


tween what is true and false; to choose good 
instead of evil and, in place of good, the bet- 
ter and the best—this is the great objective 
of college training. 

I remember a wise remark made in 
the House of Commons when during 
the War some wanted to make it im- 
possible for certain so-called Reds to 
speak publicly: “If you do that you 
are simply depriving the rattlesnake 
of its rattle while leaving it its power 
to kill.” 

We have been glad to welcome late- 
ly Eugene Turner who is studying on 
the “Hill,” after a period of unusually 
effective Association work among stu- 
dents in China’s beautiful city of 
Hangchow. “Gene” was formerly sec- 
retary at Georgia Tech. 

The C. C. A. has sent an invitation 
to Conrad Hoffmann to spend two 
winter months here in the interest of 
funds for the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Thomas Hazlett, one 
of the Federation’s secretaries, has 
cabled from China that he cannot 
come, as planned, this winter. 

Last August at Riga, probably for 
the first time in the history of the 
little republic of Latvia, audiences 
listened to a Negro from the United 
States. The speaker was Channing 
H. Tobias, formerly an American 


Negro student secretary of the Y.M. 
C.A. Mr. Tobias made two addresses 
—one of which was interpreted by a 
Latvian girl, a graduate of an 
American college. The speaker told 
of the hopes, ambitions, and accom- 
plishments of American Negro stu- 
denst and sang Negro spirituals. 


“A good maxim . for anyone in 
these days would be to stop thinking 
of oneself, or of one’s race, or of the 
universe as a problem: and to do the 
day’s work, and think the day’s 
thought, and pray the day’s prayer 
not as though the world were waiting 
to be solved, but as though it were 
waiting to be served.”—Francis G. 
Peabody (Hampton Institute) in Edu- 
cation for life. 


No man should be a university pres- 
ident who wants to be a university 
president. The cal! to compliance is 
too insidious to be resisted by the 
man who needs the job or is wedded 
to it for his own sake. No man is 
spiritually fitted to head a _ great 
American university, unless he could 
surrender his presidency on twenty- 
four hours’ notice without a pang 
rather than surrender either to alien 
interests on to academic inertia. I am 
sure that, at any moment, Dr. Eliot 
would have resigned from the presi- 
dency of Harvard before he would 
have sold out to a tradition or 
mitted to a demand that his intelli- 
gence had indicted.—President Glenn 
Frank, (University of Wisconsin). 


sub- 


To drive out the ape and tiger in 
us, will be a long job; to get rid of 
the donkey will take longer, but the 
longest job all will be to dispose of 
the parrot,—Richard Roberts, (Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, Toronto). 


PREACHING No DILUTED CHRISTIANITY 
In undertaking his new pastorate 
in New York City Harry Emerson 


Fosdick had the following to say, 
which is as applicable to leaders in 
the student Associations as to the 
Church in general: 

Do not be easy on me as your minister 
Hold me up to high standards. Here in An 
prosperous and self-complacent, it 
going to be easy this next generation to pr« 
respectability, but to preach real Christianity 
that searches personal life and social relation- 
ships, will be hard. Hold me to it. 

I ask you also not to expect me to be easy 
on you. I shall proclaim here no diluted 
Christianity harmonious with popular pre)U 
dices, but just as piercing and penetrating 4 
gospel as I can compass, which I hope w ill 
disturb your consciences, as it disturbs mine. 
about the quality of life which we live iD 
business, in society, in the nation and in prt 
vate character. 


ica, so 
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